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THERE are few persons, we are persuaded, who 
would not, at any time and under any circum- 
stances, regard the investigation to which we are 
invited by the works before us as important and 
interesting in a very high degree. The history of 
Liturgies, of the various modes in which Christians, 
from times little subsequent to those of the Apostles, 
down to our own, have judged it decorous and be- 
coming that they should collectively approach the 
Almighty, should never have been told in a 
Christian community to indifferent ears ; but there 
are tendencies peculiar to our country and our 
time which, whilst they add to the permanent and 
universal interest of the subject, seem to impose 
upon each of us the duty of seeking, for his own 
individual guidance, the solution of various ques- 
tions which fall within its scope. 

After the lapse of more than a century and a 
half, during which men seemed tolerably agreed to 
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hold external forms of worship as belonging to the 
non-essentials of religion, and their rejection or 
adoption, consequently, as a question of expediency, 
we have had, without any very apparent cause, ex- 
cept the periodical recurrence of human folly, a 
revival of opinions more extreme than those either 
of Laud or the Covenanters. One class of persons 
we now daily see around us, approaching not onl 
ritual forms, but even the most trivial and acci- 
dental usages of external worship, with an abject 
prostration of individual judgment which nothing 
could justify, short of a well-founded belief that 
they were indeed the institution of Christ himself. 
We have no lack of living examples of those, of 
whom Milton said in his time, that “ they cannot 
think any doubt resolved,-or any doctrine con- 
firmed, unless they run to that indigested* hea 
and fry of authors which they call antiquity,”’ an 
who conceive themselves as much bound by a well- 
authenticated custom of turning towards the altar 
when they mutter the creed, as by any article of 
faith which it contains. With such persons all 
power of distinguishing between the accidental and 
the necessary, the means and the end, is lost, and 
thus it is that the architectural arrangements of 
the church, its furniture, the dress of the clergy, 
the order of the services, and the manner of 
reading them (none of them indifferent matters, 
when reasonably viewed), acquire a degree of im- 
portance which often seems scarcely consistent 
with mental sanity. 

a en to these we have those with whom, in 
Laud’s words, ‘‘a barn is as good as a church, 
and no church holy but that which is slovenly 
even to nastiness.”” In their case again the ten- 
dency is to repudiate, without etn as without 
investigation, all that the good and the wise of 
former times have thought, said, or done, and to 
tread under foot the results of much learned and 
honest labor, as if to the institutions of Christian 
worship alone had been denied that progressive 
development, which they themselves would regard 
it an extravagance to doubt with reference to any 
other, One party denies all power of judging to 
the present, and trusts for its guidance solely to the 
dim and colored light which shines through the 
painted windows of mediaeval tradition, whilst the 
other acts as if the opinions of mankind for more 
than a thousand years must necessarily have had 
no other foundation than folly or ignorance or 
chance. 

Between the representatives of these extreme 
views, there is doubtless a very large portion of 
the community who are sane and sober enough, 
who neither distrust their own judgment nor are 
wholly sceptical as to that of their fellow-men, 
either dead or living, We are even disposed to 
think that at no former period of our history has 
there existed so large a class of intelligent persons 
in a condition to regard the question of forms or 
no forms with a dispassionate temper. There is 
no risk of any one in our day having ‘*‘ a blood 
rubric engraven with a sword on his back,”’ and 
though in many the pertinacity of opposition is 
unabated, its bitterness in the mass of laymen at 
least is no longer such as materially to distort the 
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judgment. In the case of the unbiassed portion 
of the community, however, we apprehend that 
there is a tendency to dispose of such matters 
rather too hastily, and it is against this that we 
are anxious to guard ourselves in this article. 
We would not, willingly, write down, under the 
head of non-essential or indifferent, every opinion 
which is capable of being pushed to an unreasona- 
ble length. There may be-opinions very clearly 
indicated in Holy Writ, there may be recommen- 
dations to particular lines of conduct, which are 
intended to be received under certain limitations, 
which have reference to particular circumstances, 
and which, within these limits, and dependent on 
these circumstances, we ought by no means lightly 
to overlook, but which, if raised up into positive 
injunctions, and placed unconditionally on the 
same level with the indispensable requisites to sal- 
vation, will carry us into endless absurdities and 
childish superstitions. Within the legitimate 
category of nonessentials again, there is a dis- 
tinction between the expedient and the non-expe- 
dient, which as men, and by the aid of our mere 
human judgment, it is our province, and our privi- 
lege, and our duty, to draw. 

But before we attempt to give consistency and 
clearness to the views of those who, with ourselves, 
incline to regard this question in the lower light, 
either of Scripture indication, or of mere expedi- 
ency, we must endeavor to dispose of the opinions 
of the two contending parties who pretend respec- 
tively to sulve it on higher grounds, Our first 
intention with reference to this branch of our sub- 
ject, was to request our readers to accompany us 
through an enumeration of the texts commonly 
cited on either side, and then, by a process of 
mutual cancelling, to induce them to join in the 
opinion of their inconclusiveness, which previous 
acquaintance with them had long since impressed 
upon ourselves. We had proceeded but a little 
way in our systematic ordering, however, when we 

reeived that it was not apparent contradiction, 
Bat absolute silence, that we had to contend with. 
We had the holy Martyr Laud on the one side, and 
the honest Westminster divine Gillespie on the 
other, equally at fault in their attempts to wring 
from the texts a positive response. The self-same 
words were adduced by both —— and so little 
way did they go on either side as to fill us with 
despair when we attempted to set up the sem- 
blance of a case of positive injunction for the one 
or the other. ‘Let all things be done decently 
and in order,’’ exclaimed the ritualist, trium- 
phantly, whilst these very words stood with equal 
reason, at the head of the Westminster Directory, 
side by side with the twenty-sixth verse of the 
same chapter (1 Cor. xiv.), which was likewise 
the motto to Mr. Trollope’s edition of the Greek 
Liturgy of St. James! We had St. Paul’s affect- 
ing separation from the Church at Miletum pro- 
duced as an instance, as it no doubt was, of proper 
genuine extempore prayer ; but when we consid- 
ered the occasion we could not but see that it made 
nothing for the argument in favor of its use in the 
congregation in ordinary circumstances. It was 
not an expression of the ordinary and normal 
feelings of assembled Christians, of their wants and 
necessities, by the mouth of one selected to ap- 
proach the Almighty at stated times and seasons 
on their behalf, but it was an outpouring of sup- 
plication by the Cones Apostle, dictated by his 
own individual anxiety for their welfare, and to 
which they doubtless responded, not by repeating 
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his words, but by giving utterance, each after his 
own fashion, to corresponding petitions for his 
safety. Not only was the occasion so special as 
to render any general form of prayer inapplicable, 
it was likewise one which had filled the Seon of 
all to such an extent as to make it well-nigh im- 
possible that their speech could have been re- 
strained within the limits of a prayer which had 
been composed for ordinary circumstances, If we 
could calculate on a daily and hourly recurrence 
of such sentiments as must then have burned within 
the breasts of the Elders at Miletum, we should 
have no need for artificial aids to devotion. Those 
who were ‘‘ sorrowing most of all for the words 
which he spake, that they should see his face no 
more,’’ would pray appropriately enough without 
the help of a liturgy. 

A similar inconclusiveness hung so obviously over 
every other passage which we examined, that we 
were not long in concluding that our most prudent 
course was to take for granted, that our readers 
would be willing to dispense with further proof of 
a fact, the reality of which, every attempt to call 
it in question only served more firmly to establish. 
All that remained to us on the positive side, was 
the injunction with which the dominical prayer is 
introduced (Luke xi. 2,) Gray ovoeiznade iéyets, 
*“when ye pray, say—’’ the binding nature of 
which we believe most, even of our modern Cal- 
vinists, are willing to recognize, and the prac- 
tical recognition, by the daily conduct of our 
Lord and his disciples, of the Jewish ritual which 
existed in their time. This latter circumstance 
seems to hand the burden of proof over to the side 
of those who object to ritual observances—for 
neither a law nor a custom can be got rid of by 
mere inference, and consequently the part of the 
advocate of extempore prayer will not be ended 
even when he shall have explained away the texts 
of the ritualist, and cleared the ground from all 
injunction. It is bésides important to the ritualist, 
because it accounts in a very satisfactory manner 
for the small amount of positive injunction by 
which his own case is supported. No one in 
Christ’s time had called the propriety of formal 

rayer in question, and consequently no opinion 

in its favor was expressed otherwise than by im- 
plication. In such circumstances it is nothing 
more than natural to suppose that the conduct 
of Christ should be more significant than his 
words, 

From this branch of our investigation then it 
results :— 

1, That the Lord’s Prayer is the only form of 
words, the use of which is enjoined in the New 
Testament. 

2. That the uniform practice both of Christ and 
his Apostles was such as to indicate their approval 
of ritual prayers. 

3. That extempore public prayer, on ordinary 
occasions, is nowhere recommended or even sanc- 
tioned. . 

4. That extempore prayer, even in public, on 
extraordinary occasions, is sanctioned by Apostolic 
example. 

It will be observed, that we distinguish between 

ublic prayer on ordinary occasions on the one 

d, and public prayer on extraordinary occasions, 
and private prayer on the other ; and the ground 
upon which the distinction rests furnishes, as it 
seems to us, a measure of the extent of applicability 
of a ritual. Wherever our object is to give utter- 
ance to the feelings, or to express the wants of 
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mankind, in their normal condition and _ position 
towards their Creator, this we believe will be ac- 
complished, not only as well, but better, by a form 
drawn up by nani tallectdealo, and in the com- 
position of which, they shall avail themselves of 
the experience of many churches and many ages, 
than by the extempore utterance of one person 
however earnest and however gifted, The circum- 
stances with which we have to deal are here inva- 
riable, and consequently admit of having premedi- 
tation fully applied to them. But no two public 
calamities or private afflictions, the circumstances 
of no two families, of no two individuals, are pre- 
cisely identical ; in these we have no fixed quantity 
—nothing to which a formula can accurately apply, 
and consequently a directory, in which a general 
idea of the train of thought and manner of — 
cation suitable to such circumstances should be 
indicated, would probably be preferable to any 
formulary. 

The question of forms or no forms, in the general 
service of the sanctuary, being thus left unanswered 
in the New Testament, except to the extent to 
which the practices and expressions of which we 
have spoken may be thought to have answered it, 
it becomes important to discover what interpreta- 
tion has been put upon these; Ist, by those 
Christians who, fom the time at which they live, 
may be likely to have possessed special opportuni- 
ties of discovering their true meaning ; and, 2nd, 
by the majority of Christian churches. 

The subject of traditionary authority is one 
which, in these days, we fear even to mention 
without a caveat. lieving, in common with all 
good Protestants, not merely in the right but the 

uty of private judgment, and feeling that no 
guidance ab extra, however trustworthy, can war 
rant us in extinguishing the light of our subjective 
understanding ; nay more, being persuaded that no 
delegation of priestly duties can remove the char- 
acter of personal priesthood which adheres indeli- 
bly to every individual Christian, or free him from 
the responsibilities which this character imposes, 
among which, not the least is that of searching the 
Scriptures, we regard it as no presumptuous ex- 
pression of petulant self-sufficiency when we say, 
that we should not have wavered in adopting the 
consequences of our own conscientious researches, 
and our humble but honest thinking, had the uni- 
versal tradition of churches, and the practice of 
every Christian community from Christ’s time to 
our own, been op to them. Ground for most 
painful hesitation such a circumstance certainly 
would have afforded, and reason enough for again 
and again anxiously and qe | reinvesti- 
gating the subject, but not, assuredly, for the 
abandonment of opinions, which were either the re- 
sults of an unbiassed and informed judgment, or the 
unequivocal answers of an unhesitating conscience. 
Whatever opinions, so arrived at, may have been 
to others, to us, whilst our belief in our own men- 
tal sanity remains unshaken, they must have 
been “ Victory and Law.”’ 

But if, on the other hand, it should seem that 
not we ourselves, but those who differ from us, are 
left in this distressing minority, then to them also 
we must be ready to extend the benefits of that 
principle by which we profess to regulate our own 
conduct. If it shall appear that amongst all the 
churches of Christ wal bene existed throughout 
the world, either previous to the Reformation 
or since, the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
stands alone in this matter; nay, further, that its 
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present opinions are at variance with those even 
of its own original founders, we shall then be 
furnished, it is true, with reasons as strong as ma 
well be imagined for suspecting the presence 
error, but by no means with a title to enforce a 
compliance with what we believe to be truth. It 
was the mistake of Laud and all who have perse- 
cuted for the faith, that in attempting to vindicate 
some peculiar Christian dogma, they have imposed 
the necessity of a violation of one of those original 
immutable laws of our responsible being, the ful- 
filment of which was the primary object of Chris- 
tianity itself. 

Immediately subsequent to the Apostolic age, 
— before the close of the first century, we 

ave an account of the Christian worship by the 
hands of a Roman proconsul, which, though it has 
been quoted ad nauseam for other purposes, has, 
7. scarcely received the weight which is 

ue to it in this discussion. It is the celebrated 
letter of Pliny to Trajan. His words are, ‘ Affirm- 
ant . . . quod essent soliti stato die ante lucem 
convenire, Carmenque Christo, quasi deo, dicere 
secum invicem.”’ It will be unnecessary that we 
should do more than remind our readers, that al- 
though the word “‘ carmen’”’ has in this age 
been usually supposed to refer either to the Psalms 
of David, which the Christians had retained from 
the Jewish Ritual, or to hymns which they had 
composed, such is by no means a necessary inter- 
pretation, since the word is in common use among 
the best Latin writers for every species of formula, 
not only for the response of an oracle, a form of 
incantation, or an inscription on a tomb, which 
might possibly have been conceived in verse, but 
for legal formularies which we know were not. 
‘**Lex horrendi carminis erat.” (Livy, i. 26, 6.) 
_ rogationis carmen’’ (the form of the 

ill). 

Nor ought it to be overlooked that the words 
** secum invicem”’ convey the idea of alternate rec- 
itation or responses. If we were asked at the 
present day to embody in four Latin words a de- 
scription of a Christian ~~ and the manner of 
saying it, weshould have di in finding more 
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appropriate ones than “‘ carmen dicere secum in- 
vicem.’’ The subsequent part of the 
‘‘ seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstrin- 
gere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria com- 
mitterent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati 
abnegarent’’—evidently has reference to the 
tition of the Commandments; and then comes the 
Communion, ‘ Quibus peractis, morem sibi dis- 
cedendi fuisse, vursusque coeundi ad capiendum 
cibum, promiscuum tamen, et innoxium.”’ Accord- 
ing to a custom which long after continued, the 
Eucharist was not joined with the rest of the service, 
but was celebrated as a species of mysterious rite, 
from which all but the baptized were excluded, at 
another hour, and frequently at another place. We 
have thus, even at this early period, pretty nearly 
all the parts of the regular Church Service of after- 
times ; and we have, also, what we shall presently 
find to be the only features of resemblance distin- 
guishable in liturgies, something approaching to 
the same division and arrangement of these parts. 
First, there are the Morning Prayers, including, in 
all probability, the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed, 
then the Commandments, and, lastly, the Com- 
munion. 

Such is the small amount of information. 
which heathen literature furnishes us on this sub-- 
ject. We must now endeavor to discover to what. 
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extent it is elucidated by the practice of the 
churches. From the time of — till the end 
of the third century, the names by which they 
were known are the only indications which we pos- 
sess of the nature of Christian prayers; but these 
are not altogether unimportant. Justin Martyr 
speaks of them as xorrui s/zui (common prayers) ; 
and by Origen they are called e’yui mgoaruz Feioar 
(constituted prayers) ; terms which could not well 
have heen applied to unpremeditated supplications. 

It may surprise some of our readers to be told, 
that—notwithstanding the vast amount of zealous 
talk which they daily suffer at the mouths of their 
Anglo and Scoto-Catholic friends on the subject of 
‘* our Catholic Liturgy’’—it is a fact now admitted, 
so far as we know, by all ritualists who are not 
blinded either by ignorance or passion, that not 
only no Catholic Liturgy exists now, but that none 
ever did exist. Palmer, in his ‘* Origines Litur- 
gicze,’’ which is still the standard work on the 
subject, and the tendencies of whose author cer- 
tainly were not to depreciate liturgies, candidly 
says, ‘It seems to have been often assumed by 
the learned, that there was originally some one 
apostolic form of liturgy in the Christian Church, 
to which all the monuments of ancient liturgies, 
and the notices which the Fathers supply, might 
be reduced. Were this hypothesis supported by 
facts it would be very valuable. But the truth is, 
there are several different forms of liturgy now in 
existence, which, as far as we can perceive, have 
been different from each other from the most remote 


period.” Nor is the discovery one for which much | 
merit is due to Mr. Palmer; for the comfortable | 
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written befure the end of the third or beginning of 
the fourth century. ‘The explanation which is 
eae of this startling «nd, at first sight, incredible 
act, is, that from the persecutions to which the 
faithful were then continually exposed, they re- 
frained frum committing to writing anything 
which could have been used in evidence against 
them. Applying the command of our Lord, ‘* Give 
not that which is holy to the dogs,’’ to their own 
circumstances, they scrupulously concealed the 
nature, and the mode of celebration, of the holy 
Eucharist, from those who were likely to misap- 
prehend and revile it ; and as the Apostles alone 
were present at its institution, they judged it meet 
that, until the catechumens had passed their pro- 
bationary state’, they should not be permitted to 
partake of, or even to witness, this holy rite. From 
the passage which we formerly quoted from Pliny 
it appeared, that in the earliest ages of the Church 
the Eucharist was not only a distinct service, but 
that it was in reality a supper—a species of mys- 
terious and holy orooirvu—which took place at a 
different time from the ordinary service, and fre- 
quently also at a different place. In addition to 
the necessity for concealment, arising from the 
danger of persecution, a certain love for mystery 
was probably fostered in the minds of the early 
Christians by ideas derived from the Heathen and 
Jewish worship. With such inducements, it is 
not impossible to imagine that a service, probably 
very simple in itself, may, without material altera- 
tion, have been celebrated fur a series of ages 
memoriter by the priests, and that the responses 
may have been taught to the people, or, at least, 


idol, over the destruction of which he seems dis-| to the chorus by whom they were led. 


posed to shed a Catholic tear, is one to which the 
prototypes of our present zealcts did not feel en- 
titled to sacrifice. Archbishop Laud continually 


speaks of Formularies in the plural number; and | mitted to writing, with an 
in the speech which we have placed at the head of | originally have been used 4 
this article he says expressly, that ‘the true) 


In such circumstances, however, it is manifestly 
impossible that the slightest reliance can be placed 
on the identity of the service, as ultimately com- 
one which may 
y the Apostles and 
their successors. It may have remained tolerably 





reason why we cannot show the exact primitive | unchanged, at least in its parts and order, but it 
forms, is because they were continually subject to | may also have varied infinitely, and the probability 
alterations both in times and places.’’ The fancy | seems to be in favor of its having done so, so long 
of the ‘one Catholic Apostolic Liturgy’? being|as the primitive idea of the Supper was re- 
thus abandoned, the next question that presents | tained, and the Eucharist had not yet become a 
itself is—do there exist more liturgies than one | formal service. There is also another explanation 
which can claim an Apostolic origin '—and here, | of this fact, which, though perhaps less palatable 
again, the negative of those who have investigated | to the majority of ritualists than either of those 
the subject is equally decided. Though several of | which we have mentioned, has so much probability 
.the ancient liturgies bear the names of Apostles, it | in its favor as to merit attention. If, as we con- 
has been satisfactorily shown that these were con- | tend, no positive written formularies were commu- 
ferred on them at periods long subsequent to the | nicated to the Church by the Apostles, liturgies, 
Apostolic age ; nt as regards the Liturgy of St. | during the first three centuries, must have been in 
James, the most celebrated of them all, Mr. Palmer | process of formation, and as the Ler non Scripta 
has been unable to trace back the appellation | precedes and forms the basis of the Ler Scripta, 
beyond the fifth century. Though Mr. ‘Trollope,| so was it with unwritten and written liturgies. 
in the introduction to his edition of the Liturgy| But be the reason what it may, the fact of 
of St. James, manifests some repugnance to Mr. | the three centuries of ‘* memoriterizing” remains ; 





-Palmer’s views as to the manner in which the 
name arose, or, rather, to the conclusion against 
the Apostolic origin of the Liturgy to which they 
lead, he does not bring forward a single fact or 
argument which tends to invalidate Mr. Palmer’s 
reasoning. 

One rather instructive fact with reference to the 
pretended pedigree of existing liturgies is, that 
they were not at first committed to writing. Le 
Brun contends that none of them were so com- 
mitted earlier than the fifth century ; and though 
Palmer contests this opinion, he admits that there 
is no reason to think that the Liturgy of the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions, which was the first, was 





and, in the minds of most reasonalle persons, 
however it may be viewed, we believe it will form 
a sufficient hiatus to cut off the so-called primitive 
liturgies from all claim to Apostolic authority. 
Mr. Palmer considers that all the liturgies of 
the Primitive Churches may be reduced to four. 
Ist. The great Oriental Liturgy, which prevailed 
from the Euphrates to the Hellespont, from the 
Hellespont to the southern extremity of Greece ; 
2nd. The Alexandrian, which, from remote an- 
tiquity, has been the liturgy of Egypt, Abyssinia, 
and the country extending from the Mediterranean 
Sea towards the west ; Sed. The Roman, which 
prevailed throughout the whole of Italy, Sicily. 
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and the Civil Diocese of Africa; 4th. The Gal- 
lican, which was used throughout Gaul and Spain, 
and probably in the Exarchate of Ephesus until 
the fourth century. These in the course of ages 
were endlessly varied and subdivided. Palmer 
treats of them under fourteen heads, and though 
he probably exhausts the ‘ origines,’’ he does not 
even mention anything approaching to the whole 
of the existing liturgies even of the unreformed, 
or so-called Catholic Churches. In an excellent | 
Article on Liturgies in the Encyclopedia Metropol- | 
itana, between fifty and sixty are enumerated, | 
and even these, probably, do not include all the 
varieties which in the same churches often existed, 
and still exist, for different religious orders ; 
though there is reason to think that the prayers 
used before the Communion, and those which 
form the Communion Service, are frequently count- 
ed by the writer as two liturgies (as in the case 
of the Roman Breviary and Missal), instead of 
being regarded as two distinct parts of the same 
service or liturgy. By Palmer, again, the term 
Liturgy is restricted to the Communion Service 
alone, an application which seems to be consistent 
with the usage of the earliest writers, but which 
is a violation of the sense which, in subsequent 
ages, has come to belong to it, and has no etymo-| 
logical reason in its favor. | 

Even where the words of these early liturgies 
differ from each other, a certain identity is often | 
to be traced in the order of their parts ; the same 
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2. That none of the Liturgies now existing can 
be traced back to the Apostolic age ; but, 

3. That there is every reason to believe that 
formal prayers of some sort have been used in the 
Christian Churches from the earliest times. 

We should be simply wasting the patience of our 
readers if we did more than assert, that up to the 
period of the Reformation the use of formal prayers 
continued universal ; but we shall mention a fact, 
perhaps not quite so generally known, when we add 
that, without one single exception, they were adopted 
by the Reformed Churches, and that the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland is the only National Church in 
Christendom in which they do not prevail at the 
present time. 

As the reformed liturgies, with the exception 
of that of the Church of England, are probably 
less known to most of our readers than those even 
of Antioch and Czesarea, and as the means of be- 
coming acquainted with them, for those who have 
not travelled, are less patent, we shall not hesitate 
to dwell upon this portion of our subject a little 
more in detuil. 

Both Luther and Calvin framed for the churches 
which they founded, a form of public service ; 
Luther’s ‘* German Mass,’ as he called it, was 
published in 1526; but under the date of 1523, 
we find in his works a very remarkable treatise 
entitled, ‘‘ Of the Order of the Service in the 
Congregation,’’ in which his views, both of the 
service which he wished to abolish, and of that 


rites and ceremonies follow each other in the same | which he designed to introduce, are more fully 
sequence, and are pervaded by similar sentiments. | embodied. The chief object of this opusculum 
This is particularly remarkable in those liturgies | seems to be, to bring prominently into view the im- 
which have a common origin, and furnishes to the | portance of the reading and preaching of the word, 
ritualist the safest prineiple of classification. ‘+ If | and to reprobate the idea that a formal attendance 
we compare,” says Mr. Palmer, “ the liturgies of | upon ordinances was an act by which grace or 
the patriarchates or exarchates of Antioch, Czesarea | salvation was to be procured. In his instructions 
and Constantinople, as used in the fourth and fifth for the daily morning service, he is guided by what 
centuries, we find a substantial uniformity per-| he supposes to have been the usage of Christians in 
vading them all. ‘Those parts which are common | Apostolic times, and it is remarkable enough, that 
to all are found arranged in the same order in all. | he follows, almost exactly, the order which is sup- 
The principal rites are identical. They agree in| posed to have been that of the Jewish synagogue. 
their principal ideas. Everything, therefore, con- | Ie directs that after the reading and expounding 
curs to prove the original identity of all three. | of the Word, either by a scholar or a priest, the 
Nearly the sume may be said of the liturgies of | service shall be concluded with psalms and respon- 
Rome, Milan, and Africa, and of those of Gaul and | soria, and adds the wholesome injunction, that the 
Spain. We have, therefore, the best reasons for | whole shall be dispatched within the space of an 
affirming, that the Catholic Church, from the be- | hour. ‘ For we must not overload the souls of 
ginning, has always preserved an uniform order of | the people lest they become wearied and sated, 
iturgy.”” In this conclusion we may as heretofore in convents and monasteries, where 





possibly | 





concur to the extent of admitting that, if there is_ 
anything belonging to existing liturgies which can | 
claim an Apostolic origin, it is the general idea, 
which pervades them, though this idea, to a very | 
considerable extent, is inseparable from the subject- | 
matter, and may be found in the Westminster 
Directory, pretty nearly with the same distinctness 
as in the Licurzy of Antioch. 

We are not writing a history of liturgies, and 
we must hasten from those of the early churches, 
though the suject is so interesting, and the infor- 
mation furnished us by the writers whom we have | 
mentioned, so copious, and in many respects so 
satisfactory, that we could willingly dwell upon it 
longer ; but we do not feel warranted in multi- 

lying facts, if those which we have already ad- | 
uced be sufficient to warrant us in supposing that 
our readers may already have arrived at the con- | 
clusion which a larger perusal of them has forced 
on ourselves. These are— 

1. That there is not, and never was, one Catho- | 
lic Liturgy. 


tive. 
that arrangement by which, in most Protestant 


| offering. 


men have “‘ burthened themselves with ass’s work.’’ 
This service was to take place at four or five o'clock in 
the morning, and a similar one in the evening at five 
or six, and if it was thought desirable there might be 
athird after dinner (which in Luther's time, prob- 
ably was at midday), though this was not impera- 
We thus see that Luther was no friend to 


countries, the Church stands desolate and deserted 
from Sunday toSunday, as if on all other days of 
the week its objects had no more reference to the 
thoughts and actions of living men than those of 
a Greek temple or a druidical stone. In the true 
spirit of a Christian he believed neither in a sab- 
bath nor a priesthood in the Levitical sense. 
Every day on which God's sun arose was a suita- 
ble oceasion on which to praise him, and every 
man in whose heart a thought of gratitude 
sprung up was entitled to approach him with the 
But this idea rejected neither the week- 
ly commemoration, nor a standing ministry in the 
Church, and as Luther's views on the subject of 
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what is commonly called ‘ sabbath-observance,’’ | find, and he adhered to them for the time being. 
have been often misrepresented, we shall take the| After going through the various parts of the 
liberty of rendering into English, as well as we/| service, and dwelling particularly on the manner 
may, the few vigorous sentences in which he has/in which the musical portions of it were to be 
here embodied them. | managed, lest any doubt as to his opinions should 
In concluding his directions for the week-day | still remain, he repeats the sentiments with which he 
service, he had mentioned expressly that it was had begun, in this remarkable manner : ‘ Swmma. 
intended rather for priests and scholars, and can-| These and all other formulz are so to be used, that 
didates for the ministry, than for the people gen-| if at any time an abuse shall arise out of them, 
erally ; ‘* and let even these be warned,”’ he says, | they shall at once be abandoned and others substi- 
** that they perform it not from compulsion or un- tuted in their place, just as King Hezckiah broke 
willingly, neither for any reward which they are; the brazen serpents which God himself had com- 
to receive, either in time or eternity, but simply, manded him to make, because the children of 
for God’s honor and their neighbors’ good.’*| Israel misused them. For all order shall serve for 
“But on Sundays such an assewbly shall take} the advancement of the faith and of love, and not 
place for the whole congregation, in addition to} to the prejudice of the faith, When this end is 
the daily meetings of the smaller body, and then, | no longer accomplished, then is it already a dead 
as has hitherto been the custom, Mass and — | letter, just as a good coin, when it has been forged, 
shall be sung. On both occasions (7. ¢., at Mass is given up and changed in consequence of the 
or the Communion Service of the morning, and | abuse ; or when new shoes become old, they are 
—— a sermon or exposition shall be delivered! thrown away, and others bought in their stead, 
to the whole congregation, in the morning from! Order is an external thing, and the best that ever 
the usual Gospel for the day, and in the evening| was may be abused, and then it is no longer order 
from the Epistle ; or it may be left to the preach-| but disorder. Therefore no order has any value 
er, either to choose one other portion of Scripture, | whatever in itself, like that which hitherto has 
or two other portions, as may seem to him most) been attributed to papistical ceremonies; but the 
expedient. If any one wishes to take the Sacra- life, worth, strength, and virtue of all ceremonies 
ment, it shall be given to him, as may be found | depend on the proper use of them.”’ 
convenient with reference both to the time and the | Tn accordance with Luther’s views, all the 
person. Daily masses shall by all means be put | churches of Northern Europe which received the 
an end to, for the important matter is the Word, Reformation through him, drew up liturgies for 
not the Mass. Still, if any one shall desire the | themselves, some of them bearing a close resem- 
Sacrament on another day than Sunday, Mass shall | blance to that of Wittenberg, others differing from 
be celebrated as devotional feeling or the time! it very widely; and from Luther’s days to our 
may demand, for to these neither law nor limit can} own, they have continually been changed by these 
be set.”’ | churches whenever a change of circumstances or of 
In the introduction to the publication of 1526, | opinions seemed to call for it. So late as the year 
which we have already mentioned, and in which | 1822, on the union of the Lutheran and Calvinistie 
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his more special instructions are contained, he | 
dwells with particular earnestness on the necessity | 
of its being distinctly understood that neither rules 
nor formulze of his shall be considered as binding | 
on uther churches, or even on his own, beyond the 
time when they shall seem to be profitable and 
convenient. ‘* Also, for God’s sake, let all those | 
who either see our service, or who follow the 
same, understand, that they are to make it into no 
necessary and inviolable law, neither to bind or 
constrain man’s conscience therewith, but to use 
it in accordance with Christian freedom and their 
own pleasure, how, where, when, and so long as 
circumstances may seem to call for it, or render it 
suitable.”’ Again, a little further on, he recurs to 
the subject: ** I do not wish that those who either 
ess a good form, or who by Giod’s grace may 

ye able to frame a better one, should yield to us; 
for it is by no means my intention that the whole of 
Germany should comply with our Wittenberg order.” 
From these passages we have no difficulty in 
 somige Luther's views on the subject of Formal 
’rayer. The possibility of dispensing with a 

liturgy altogether, he seems never to have con- 
templated, but, at the same time, he most expressly 
repudiates the idea of any particular liturgy being 
more than a matter of convenience. He was no 
lover of violent or uncalled-for innovation, and 
accordingly, in his ** German Mass,’’ most of the 
offices of the Roman missal are retained, but they 
are retained simply as' being convenient, decorous, 
and seemly, not as possessing any mysterious inhe- | 
rent virtue. The possibility of better forms of | 
words being anieak he distinetly recognizes, but 
as matters stood, they were the best that he could, 


(commonly called the Reformed) Churches of 
Prussia, a new liturgy was published at Berlin, 
and it has since gone through various alterations 
in subsequent editions. It was never forced upon 


the clergy; and great freedom is still used in 


adapting it to circumstances. In the King’s 
Chapel at Berlin you will hear it performed 
without the omission of a word; whereas in a 
country church possibly not above a couple of 
prayers are taken from it literally. 

In Sweden, a revised edition of the old Kirko- 
hand-bok, which was drawn up at the Reformation, 
was published in 1811. It is divided into fifteen 
chapters, and contains all the usual parts of a 
Church Service, together with forms for Baptism, 
Marriage, &c. In Denmark, there is also a regu- 
larly constituted Liturgy, which, besides morning 
and evening services for Sunday, contains three 
services fur each of the three great festivals of 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost. 

Nor did Calvin differ from Luther as to the pro- 
priety of formal prayer; for, whatever we may 
think of the meagre and stunted services which he 
substituted for those sulime forms in which the 
devotional feelings of a thousand years have found 
expression, we must at all events regard it asa 
recognition of the principle. The * fein respon- 
soria,’’ which Luther so carefully preserved, were 
as carefully excluded by the less poetical French- 
man; and we cannot but think that with them not 


, only was much of the ‘ beauty of holiness” 


banished from the sanctuary, but the people de- 
prived of one of the most efficacious incitements 
towards participating with life and spirit in the 
services, Calyin’s prayers were read from the 
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ulpit by the clergyman alone, and were probably 
Ceaclduoed rather Fy the light of an aid finished 
to him, than of a form of devotion for the use bothe! 
of priests and people. There can be little doubt 
that the freedom of adapting the service, which 
Luther entrusted to each particular church, was 
carried by Calvin to the extent of leaving a con- 
siderable portion of it at the mercy of each indi- 
vidual pastor. Still there is no reason to suppose 
that extemporaneous prayer, as now practised by 
Presbyterians in this country, ever was contem- 
plated by him. The portions of the service for 
which no form was given, were left to be supplied 
according to a directory in which their general 
scope was pointed out, and were probably intended 
to be arranged by the minister so as to meet the 
requirements of his flock, each congregation being 
thus placed as it were in the same position which | 
Luther had assigned to « church, the minister dis- 
charging with reference to the service the func- 
tions of the bishop. The service commenced with | 
a general confession, which seems to have been 
used in all the Calvinistic churches. We find it| 
in the edition of the liturgy in the Church of Gen- | 
eva, published in 1828, exactly in Calvin’s words, | 
and precisely as it was introduced into Scotland by | 
Knox, in 1564; and it was so retained in the 
Puritan Prayer Book, the new Book of Scotland, | 
in 1644, and in all the other modifications of 
Calvin’s and Knox’s liturgies. This confession 
was followed by a psalm, and “ the minister again | 
engages in prayer, in which he begs God to grant | 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, in order that his Word | 
may be faithfully expounded.”” Then there is a 
sermon, at the conclusion of which ‘“‘ he exhorts 
the people to pray, and begins thus ;” and by way 
of starting him, we have a form of prayer greatly 
exceeding in length any of the prayers that are to 
be found in the older liturgies, and in which some- 
thing like the beginnings of the Calvinistic pro- 
pensity to “‘ much speaking” may already be per- 
ceived. After this follows the Apostles’ Creed ; 
and the service of an ordinary Sunday terminates 
with the Benediction. Two additional prayers are 
~~ for the days on which the Lord’s Supper is 
ispensed—one to be used before, the other 
after, the Communion; and there is also a very 
long prayer to be used on occasions of special 
meetings to deprecate God’s wrath, when the 
calamities of war or pestilence seem to be impend- 
ing. There is, besides, a form of agente 
the Sacraments. The Supper, as Calvin arrange 
it, was avery simple ceremony. Not only was the 
Popish idea of the Mass rejected, but the service 
itself was wholly abolished. There are no special 
rayers for this occasion, but there is a long ex- 
ortation, in which the significancy of the rite, as 
Calvin understood it, is set forth. This ended, 
‘*the minister distributes the bread and cup to the 
people, having warned them to come forward with 














reverence and in order. Meanwhile some psalms 
are sung, or some passage of Scripture read suita- | 
ble to what is signified by the Sacrament.” * | 


* The beautiful primitive custom of sitting around the 
table, was not of Calvin’s institution, and is not now prac- 
tised in the Church of Geneva. Whether Knox had the 
merit of first restoring it we cannot tell, but it is certain 
that he introduced it into Scotland. In his “Order and 
Manner of the Administration of the Lord’s Supper,”’ he 
says, ‘* The exhortation ended, the minister cometh down 
from the pulpit, and sitteth at the table, every man and 
woman likewise taking their place as occasion best serv- 
eth,” and at the conclusion, “ they rise from the table, 
and depart.”’ One of the chief reasons of Knox’s refusing 
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The forms of Baptism and Marriage, though 
rather long, particularly the exhortations, are ex- 
tremely simple ; such as they are, however, they 
are regularly constituted forms, which the minister 
was not at liberty to vary; and in these services, 
above all, the very object of which is to impose 
obligations, it is strange that it should ever have 
been otherwise in any church. Whatever we may 
think of the general question of formularies, it is 
surely an anomaly of the grossest kind, when a 
church furnishes to those who are about to take 
upon them the vows either of parents or spouses, 
no means of previously ascertaining the precise 
form and manner in which these vows are to be 
imposed. Every one knows how important the 
variation of a single word often becomes in contro- 
versy. Suppose, then, that a man, when actually 
engaged in the ceremony, should differ from the 
views propounded by the officiating minister as to 
the efficacy, we shall say, of Infant Baptism— 
what is to be done? Is the service to be delayed 
until his scruples shall have been removed extra- 
ecclesiastically, or is he to throw down his little 
one on the pavement, and, seizing his Bible, to de- 
spatch a messenger in all haste for the Westminster 
Directory, and then and there equip himself for a 
theological encounter? In the marriage ceremony 
the case is the same, The utmost precaution on 
the part of a bridegroom will not exclude the pos- 
sibility that a stumbling-block may be placed in his 
way by the minister before whom he is standing 
with his bride on his arm. It is possible that the 
practical inconvenience arising from this state of 
matters is not very great, since few men will en- 
counter the trouble which dissent would entail on 
them in such circumstances. They prefer silently 
to put their own construction on the ceremony ; 
but the absurdity of the principle is manifest. 

The liturgy now used at Geneva is a develo 
ment of that which Calvin left. The principle 
upon which he proceeded has been adhered to; 
there are still no responses, but several prayers 
have been added, and a distinct service is given 
for each day in the week, and also for each of the . 
principal festivals which, in opposition to the 
practice of Scotch Presbyterians, are retained, as 
also for New Year’s Day, for the anniversary of 
the Restoration of the Republic in 1813, &c. 

Nor was it in Calvin’s own Church of Geneva 
alone that a form of prayer was adopted. The 
churches of Holland, Neufchatel, and the Reformed 
Churches in France, had all of them liturgies, 
similar, but usually not identical, with that of 
Geneva. The old French Liturgy, published in 
1562, contains, besides forms of ecclesiastical 


the preferment which was offered him in England so early 
as the year 1553, was his objection to the practice of 
kneeling at the Communion. When he was called before 
the Privy Council, “he was asked, If kneeling at the 
Lord’s table was not indifferent? He replied that Christ’s 
action on that occasion was most perfect, and in it no such 
posture was used ; that it was most safe to follow his ex- 
ample, and that kneeling was an addition and invention of 
men.’’ As regards gesture in prayer, a theological friend 
has furnished us with arguments which seem to us conclu- 
sive in favor of the antiquity of the Presbyterian custom 
of standing on the Lord’s day at all events. In addition 
to the consideration that such was (the Pharisees being 
witnesses), and still is, the Jewish attitude, the following 
passages from the Fathers may be referred to: Justin 
Martyr, Apol. II.; Basil, De Spir. Sanct. c. 27; Ter- 
tullian, De Corona Mil. chap. 3 ; and for the benefit of 
our Episcopalian friends, we may add the Council of Nice, 
A. D. 325, which prohibited an incipient practice in some 
churches of kneeling at public prayer on the Lord’s day. 
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prayers, a mode of administering the Sacraments 
and Visitation of the Sick ; but the want of various 
additional formularies having been felt after the 
restoration of the Bourbons, a new edition was 
published in 1826, with services adapted to ex- 
traordinary occasions. The service, as we have 
heard it performed in some of the churches on the 
Loire, so much resembles that of Geneva, that, 
though tolerably familiar with the latter, our first 
impression was that they were identical. From 
what we have said, it will be manifest that the 
aim of Calvin, and of those who followed him, was 
rather to obtain the negative than the positive ad- 
vantages of a liturgy. They avoided the dangers 
of extempore prayer—they provided against what 
Archbishop Laud calls ‘‘ a public abortion in the 
church,”’ but they did little to call forth the active 
participation of the people in the devotions of the 
sanctuary. 

Having thus indicated the manner in which the 

uestion of formal prayer was solved by the 
formed Churches on the Continent, after the 
Reformation, and their practice now, let us turn 
for a moment to our own country. The Liturgy 
of the Church of England—notwithstanding some 
faults, perhaps the most perfect of existing litur- 
gies—is so well known to our readers, both in its 
practice and its history, as to render it altogether 
superfluous that we should say anything regarding 
it; and the object of our article, happily, does 
not impose upon us the necessity of entering on 
the vexed question of the merits or demerits of 
that of the Scotch Episcopal Church. We hasten 
to a subject which has been much less investigated 
than either ; and from the neglect of which, if we 
mistake not, has arisen no little indifference to 
religious observances on the part of the higher 
classes, and not a few of those shadows which, in 
= of its depth and earnestness, have clouded 

e devotional spirit of our humbler countrymen 
for the last two centuries—we refer to the Institu- 
tions of Knox, and the opinions which prevailed 
during the period of the elder Presbytery, on the 
subject of ritual worship. 

Notwithstanding Knox's lengthened residence 
in England, and his employment by the English 
Church, there is reason to think that he never 
heartily approved of the English Liturgy. Whilst 
he held the office of one of the chaplains in ordinary 
to King Edward VI., he was consulted about the 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer ; and he 
plumed himself afterwards not a little on the cir- 
cumstance that he had influence enough to procure 
an important change in the Communion Office, 
whereby common bread was substituted for the 
**round clipped god, wherein standeth all the 
holiness of the Papists.”’ 

It was at his instance, also, that a rubric was 
introduced, declaring, that though the posture of 
kneeling was retained to signify our humble and 
grateful acknowledgment of the benefits of Christ, 
yet ‘no adoration 1s intended or ought to be done, 
either to the sacramental bread and wine there 
bodily received, or to any corporal presence of 
Christ’s natural flesh and hood : for the bread and 
wine retained their natural substances, and Christ's 
natural body was in heaven, and could not be in 
more places than one at the same time.’’ Still he 
was not satisfied. So long as the custom of 
kneeling was retained, he feared that the old idea 
of the sacrifice might again creep in, and he ob- 
jected to the Litany, to the cross in baptism, to 
the dresses of the priests (and still more, proba- 
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bly, to the idea of a priesthood) , on grounds which, 
whatever might be their absolute value, were un- 
questionably both sound and weighty with refer- 
ence to the time and the circumstances in which 
he lived. As itis known that during the reign 
of Edward VI. and the first years of Elizabeth, a 
solute conformity to the Liturgy was not pressed 
upon the clergy, it is probable that Knox, during 
his residence in England, did not administer it in 
its integrity, but that he used it with a license 
more in conformity with the ideas of the Conti- 
nental churches, which were then prevalent in 
England, than with those which have since been 
held by the English Church. That he did use it, 
however, after some fashion, and this without 
feeling that in so doing he violated his conscience, 
is just as certain as that he carried with him, 
when he subsequently went to Geneva, views 
which prepared him for the reception of a much 
simpler form of worship. During his first resi- 
dence at Geneva, Knox exercised no ecclesiastical 
function, and it was not till he received ‘‘ a call’’ 
to minister to the English exiles in Frankfort that 
his opinions on this subject were exhibited in 
pate, though from the personal intimacy which 
ad sprung up between him and Calvin it ma 
readily be supposed that they inclined to those o 
the Genevan Church. At Frankfort, the English 
exiles had obtained from the magistrates of the 
town, as is still very common with English con- 
oe abroad, a right to the joint use of the 
rench Protestant Church ; but to this privilege 
the condition had been annexed, that the service 
should be conducted as nearly as possible aecord- 
ing to the French form, which had already been 
translated into English. ‘To this arrangement the 
Frankfort brethren were perfectly willing to agree ; 
but, having written to some of the other congrega- 
tions on the Continent, requesting them to join 
them, they received from a little knot of resolute 
Britons who had established themselves at Zurich, 
a letter, in which they signified that they would 
not come to Frankfort on any other condition than 
that the church should “‘ use the same order of 
service which was in England set forth by King 
Edward, for they were fully determined to admit 
and use no other.”” The congregation at Stras- 
burg concurred with that at Zurich in declining to 
repair to Frankfort on any other condition ; and they 
contrived between them so effectually to sow the 
seeds of animosity in the Frankfort congregation, 
that when Knox arrived he found the future con- 
troversies between Conformists and Nonconform- 
ists already anticipated in miniature. Knox, it 
would seem, was ut first by no means averse to 
compromise matters, by adopting a considerable 
"sete at all events, of the Book of Common 
-rayer ; for he joined with some other members 
of the congregation in drawing up a summary of 
it, and, having translated it into Latin, transmitted. 
it to Calvin for his opinion and advice. It would 
occupy too much of our space to detail the subse- 
= proceedings which, on the arrival of a fresh 
etachment of English exiles, ended in Knox’s 
expulsion from the church. In the mean time, 
however, a second attempt at compromise had 
been made by the compilation of the service, 
which was afterwards called ‘the Order of 
Geneva,’’ and is now known to us as ‘ Knox’s 
Liturgy.’’ It was drawn up by Knox, Whitting- 
ham, Fox, Gilby, and Cole, after the model, as we 
shall presently see, of Culvin’s Genevan Service. 
It does not appear ever to have been used at 
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Frankfort, and the first occasion on which it came 
into actual use was on Knox’s return from Scot- 
land to Geneva in 1557, on the call of the English 
congregation there, and hence the name by which 
it continued to be known. It commences with the 
Confession, of which we have already spoken, and 
this is followed by three other forms of confession, 
to be used on different gccasions. ‘‘ This done, 
i. e., one or the other of these Confessions being 
read, the minister readeth from the Holy Scri 
tures ; the people then sing a psalm altogether in 

lain tune ; which ended, the minister prayeth 
for the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit, as the same 
shall move his heart, and so proceedeth to the ser- 
mon, using after the sermon this prayer follow- 
ing, or such like.” After this prayer—‘* for the 
whole estate of Christ’s Church,’’ which is a long 
one—the people again sing a psalm, and the min- 
ister pronounceth one of two blessings which are 
given, ‘“‘and so the congregation departeth.”’ 
Such is the whole order for an ordinary Sunday ; 
and unless immoderately swelled out by extempore 
prayer—the admission of which, it will be pre- 
sumed, is distinctly recognized—its brevity, at 
least, would have satisfied even Luther’s require- 
ment. After these follow a number of miscellane- 
ous prayers, some taken from the Genevese Ser- 
vice, and intended to vary the ordinary Sunday 
Prayers, others for special occasions, and then 
there is the Order of Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
Marriage, and the Visitation of the Sick. In the 
forms of Baptism and Marriage no licénse is given 
to the minister to vary the ceremony, so that the 
awkward possibilities which we formerly pointed 
out were avoided by our more cautious ancestors. 
There is also a ‘‘ form of the Election of the Super- 
intendent, which may serve in the electing of all 
other ministers ;’’ and a terrible ‘‘ Order of Ex- 
communication,’ in which murderers, adulterers, 
sorcerers, witches, conjurers, charmers, and givers 
of drinks to destroy children, are ‘‘ given over into 
the hands and power of the devil, to the destruction 
of their flesh.’’ The book contains also a very 
curious ‘‘ Treatise of Fasting,’’ in which the dis- 
tinction between the views of the reformers and 
their opponents on this subject are pointed out 
with great care, and which is followed by a form 
for the celebration of a public fast. Lastly, there 
is a form of prayer to be used in private houses, 
and a grace before and after meat. 

Such is ‘‘the Order of Geneva,’’ which, after 
slumbering for two centuries and a half on the 
shelves of literary antiquaries,* was reprinted 
eleven years ago by Dr. Cumming of the Scotch 
Church in London, with a very sensible, though not 
avery ‘ thorough”’ preface. It was first enjoined 
to be used in 1564, and it is a remarkable fact, as 
showing the liberality of the early Presbyterians 
on the subject of ritual prayer, that for seven years 
aw the English Book of Common Prayer 

ad been used, not only without objection, but in 
consequence of an ordinance issued by the heads 
of the congregation themselves. As Knox had 
returned to Geneva in the previous year, it is 
doubtful if the adoption of the Common Prayer in 
1557 received his sanction; but. there is every 
reason to suppose that on his return he used it for 


* We do not pretend to fix upon the precise period at 
which the Order of Geneva ceased to be used in Scotland. 
It probably was used occasionally, by such ministers as 
approved of it, long after the time of Knox ; and so late 
as 1644 an attempt was made to restore it by the publica- 
tion of what was called, ‘The New Book of Scotland.” 
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the five years which elapsed between 1559 and 
1564 without scruple, though probably with the 
latitude which had been allowed him in England 
in King Edward’s time. The Order of Geneva 
continued to be used during the remainder of the 
lifetime of the great Reformer; so long as the 
** major imago’’ of Knox overshadowed the Scottish 
tabernacle it was heard within its walls, and the 
eight years which elapsed from its introduction in 
1564 till his death in 1572 may well be regarded 
as the most glorious epoch in the history of Pres- 
bytery. To Presbyterians it was a second Apos- 
tolic age. The spirit of blind and intemperate 
opposition, to which too many of our existing in- 
stitutions owe their origin, had not yet taken 
possession of the minds of the people, and the 
rulers of the church were men whose wisdom and 
learning called forth the respect not of their own 
country only, but of the whole of Protestant 
Europe. We entirely concur with Dr. Cumming, 
that ‘ it is a melancholy fact, that too many of the 
church-people of Scotland direct their minds to 
the days preceding and during the Covenant for 
the true character and sentiments of their church. 
Nothing can be more partial or unfortunate. Our 
Reformers, and the Church of the Reformation, not 
the Covenanters, are our best models; and I do 
not despair of seeing the time when the sad, 
though in their issue salutary, days of the Covenant 
will be less regarded as the meridian glory of the 
Scottish Church.’’ With regard to a certain see- 
tion of the community, and that by no means an 
unimportant one as indicating the probable diree- 
tion of future opinion (we refer to the younger 
— of the educated laity), this prediction, we 
ave reason to think, has already received a partial 
fulfilment. It is to the triumphant days of the 
elder Presbytery, not to the gloomy struggles of 
the Covenant, that the eyes of the generation now 
rising into influence are directed, when they seek 
for the true idea of their church, and the models 
of her institutions. Men are beginning to perceive, 
that the heroic life of John Knox, the Christian 
Reformer, if not a more heart-stirring, is at any 
rate a more fruitful subject of contemplation than 
the hervic death of John Brown, the Christian 
Carrier ; and that the quiet studies of Geneva, and 
the converse of scholars, were more likely to be 
productive of sound ideas and wise institutions 
than the most devoted conflict with Claverhouse’s 
dragoons on a hill-side. The morbid terror for 
everything approaching to form, which grew 
partly out of the unjustifiable efforts of Laud and 
1is master to force a justly obnoxious liturgy on a 
free people, and still more, perhaps, from their 
subsequent contact with English ee is 
beginning to give way, in the minds of many 
Presbyterians, to the consideration, that in the 
earlier and better days of their church no such 
irrational prejudices clouded the views of their 
equally pious and more learned forefathers. Dr. 
Cumming’s protest against extemporaneous prayer 
is the first, and, so far as we know, the only 
open one on the part of a divine :—*‘ There is a 
mediocrity,’’ he says, ‘‘ among clergy as among 
laity. For the great mass, therefore, I believe 
that the partial use of a form of vad would be 
truly valuable ;” and again—‘‘I believe that the 
resumption, if the word may be used, of that 
which is not rescinded, viz., the Liturgy I now edit, 
by the Church of Scotland, and by authority of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, would be attended with great 
good. It could by no possibility do mischief. 
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Even if it should not find its way to the approval 
and adoption of those who are more prominent in 
character, and powerful in influence, in the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Church, it may be of 
great service as a model of spiritual, scriptural, 
and truly solemn church service of every clergy- 
man.’ So much for the divine. Let us hear what 
the Duke of Argyll, whom, without much fear of 
contradiction, we may single out as an influential 
member of the junior laity of Scotland, says on the 
same subject. He is discussing the causes of the 
rapid strides which Episcopacy has recently made 
in Scotland :— 

‘* Among the numerous families of Scotland, 
who, since the Revolution, but more frequently in 
later times, have left the communion of Presbytery, 
and joined that of the English Church, very few 
have been induced to do so by any previous con- 
version to Church principles. Some have, doubt- 
less, been influenced by the fancy of belonging to 
a more fashionable religious body; and many 
more by the associations of English academical 
education. Some, too, have latterly been estranged, 
not unnaturally, by those extravagant forms of 
expression which have descended from the times 
of Melville and Henderson; forms which may 
justly be condemned as fanatic, even when used in 
the service of the paramount interests which were 
at stake in their } ; but which bear this char- 
acter still more glaringly on their front, when 
repeated in our time. But the deeper source of 
the extensive alienation which has taken place, is 
to be found in the superior attractions of a more 
ritual worship, in the weakness of a predominantly 
dogmatic | informal system, to keep up perma- 
nent attachment, in times of religious peace—as 
well as in some more positive objections to which 
such a system is exposed, For example, a partial 
use of liturgical forms of prayer, to which the first 
Scottish reformers had no objection, and which the 
legislative institutions of Presbytery entitle it to 
oket at any moment, would alone, I think, have 
been of immense value in engaging the affections, 
and preventing the straying of its members. For, 
certainly, there is no more just exception against 
the worship of Scottish Presbytery, than its effect 
in placing the most devotional part of divine service 
so entirely at the merey of the individual minister 
who happens to conduct it.’’ 

We are persuaded that the duke has here touched 
the really weak point in the Presbyterian Church, 
and that he has pointed out the true cause of the 
apparent growth of Episcopacy in Scotland. We 
cannot believe that any large number, even of such 
semi-rational beings as make up the mass of man- 
kind, are so supremely and contemptibly silly, as 
to permit these notions of fashion and ‘* gentility” 
to Influence their choice of a religious community, 
and the number of Scotechmen who receive an Eng- 
lish academical education, though considerable, is 
small in proportion to those who ostensibly belong 
to the Anglican or Seoto-Episeopal Church. We 
are very certain also that few Seotchmen hold even 
modified Episcopal views as to the nature, either 
of * the Chareh,”* or ‘*the Priesthood.’’ It is 
scarcely possible that a man who has once got hold 
of the far wider, more Christian, and more philo- 
sophical views of Calvinists on these subjects, could 
ever return to traditionary dogmas. Still, Seotch- 
men innumerable hold sittings in Episcopal chapels, 
and are eagerly counted by the clergy as sons of 
the true Church ; and the real reason we do believe 
is that assigned by the Duke of Argyll, and which 





they themselves usually assign, viz., that they 
greatly prefer the English Church Service to ex- 
temporaneous prayer. From this state of matters, 
as it seems to us, a three-fold evil arises. First, 
a large body of persons, for the most part of the 
highest class as regards both station and intelli- 
gence, is withdrawn from a National Church, from 
the doctrinal tenets of which they do not seriously 
differ ; they are added to an alien and anti-Nation- 
al Church, with which they are at issue on doc- 
trines so fundamental as to prevent them from 
ever heartily joining its ranks ; and, lastly, in so 
far as they are themselves concerned, they are de- 
prived of the benefits arising from an intimate union 
or — sympathy with either. The Church of 
Scotland is weakened by their withdrawal, the 
Church of England is not strengthened by their 
accession, and they themselves are left without a 
church. The transaction is one by which all 
parties are losers. Now it isclear that the church 
from which they differ only on formal grounds is 
that to which they ought to belong ; and this, in 
far the majority of cases we are bold to affirm, is 
the church of their fathers, the church of Knox 
and Melville, their own National Church of Scot- 
land. Perhaps it may be said that they were 
— to quit her pale on grounds so superficial ; 
but the question arises, on the other hand, was she 
justified in placing even formal objections in their 
way! Was it wise to alienate them, or is it pru- 
dent to keep them estranged, on such grounds! If 
liturgies be, at the lowest, things indifferent, still 
more if they be,as we have attempted to show, 
rather recommended than forbidden in Holy Writ, 
if they have been universally received in ever 
Christian Church, both reformed and unreform 
—if in this very Church of Scotland, in her best 
and purest days, in the lifetime of her great apostle 
himself, a liturgy existed—and if in such circum- 
stances a large body of her members (or of those 
who would have been her members) call for a lit- 
urgy, is it wise, or prudent, or right, to withhold 
it? But then comes the practical difficulty, which 
to many seems insuperable, that, admitting that 
many persons hold the opinions we have stated, it 
is no less certain that a very large portion, perhaps 
a very large majority, of Presbyterians, hold others 
diametrically opposed to them. 

By way of meeting the views of both parties, Dr. 
Cumming, and the Duke of Argyll, propose that 
the service should be partly ritual, he extem- 
pore. ‘To this proposal we foresee that whilst the 
risk of offending rigid Presbyterians is by no means 
avoided, it will be objected, and not altogether 
without reason, on the part of ritualists, that, the 
moment a license is given for extempore praying, 
all the dangers springing out of the incapacity, ex- 
travagance, vanity, and vulgarity of the individual 
minister at once come into play ; and we think it 
not improbable that many of those who have been 
deterred from the Presbyterian worship by the ex- 
hibition of such peculiarities would still prefer the 
service of the Episcopal Church. Still we can see 
no better solution of the difficulty than a modifica- 
tion of this proposal. Suppose that the service of 
an ordinary Sunday commenced with the Liturgy, 
and that the option were left to the minister of 
using, after the sermon, a formula which should 
be offered him, as is now the practice in many of 
the Protestant churches of Germany, or of conclud- 
ing the service with an extemporaneous prayer. 
The feelings, both of pastor and people, we may 
presume, are warmed by the spirit of devotion 
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which has pervaded the services in which they 
have already engaged, and, such being the case, 
few of the objections usually urged against extem- 
pore prayer would attach to it, if introduced to a 
moderate extent, and according to a directory, in 
this part of the service. The ritual portion of the 
service need not be taken so strictly as not to admit | 
of a certain modification by the clergyman, and 
should the constant repetition of the same prayers | 
be thought objectionable, there is no reason why 
he should not be furnished with a series, say of 
four or even eight formas, so that their recurrence 
need not be oftener than every fourth or eighth 
Sunday. As regards the responses, on the other 
hand, in order to secure the active participation of 
the people, we think it highly important that they 
should be invariable. 

Another mode of extrication, but surrounded if 
possible with greater difficulties, presents itself; 
viz., that the service should be different in different 
churches. Now if this diversity were made a mat- 
ter of rule, we can understand how a breach in the 
body—what Puseyites call ‘‘ a rending of Christ’s 

ment,’’—would be the immediate consequence ; 
ut we do not see that practically it might not 
- come to be the custom that in some churches the 
service should be more ritual, in others less so, 
according to the wishes and feelings of the congre- 
gations. If the principle of ritual prayer were | 
once recognized, there might be in every large | 
town one or two churches, in which it was more | 
closely adhered to than was general in the church, 
in which there should be singing in parts by a 
well-organized choir, an organ, ifsuch were deemed | 
expedient, and, in short, the ordinary appliances | 
and means towards a well-regulated divine service, | 
whilst, at the same time, the liturgy was treated | 
with such freedom as to prevent any approach to | 
that worshipping of forms to which Presbyterians | 
so justly object in Episcopal churches. By some | 
such means we cannot but think that many might | 
be conciliated, and led back to the fold of Presby- | 
tery, whose quarrel is not with her tenets nor with 
her government, but with the uncertainty and bare- 
ness of her service. 

We are quite aware that any such eye as 
this, if made at once in the General Assembly, even 
by the most popular and influential divine, would 
probably bring down upon him a torrent of abuse, 
to which no prudent man would be willing to ex- 
pose either himself or his cause, and that 4 could 
not safely calculate on the support even of those 
whose real opinions were entirely in accordance 
with his own. The pear is not ripe, but we be- 
lieve it is ripening ;* and if what we have here 
said should have the effect of in any degree famil- 
iarizing men’s minds in Scotland with the fact, 
that a judicious use of formal prayer is not only 
consistent with the purest teaching of Christian 
doctrine, but with the universal usage of the Re- 
formed Churches in their purest days, we hope we 
shall have done something towards paving the 
way for a change which we conscientiously believe 
would increase the efficiency of our National 
Church. Of the opinions of individuals, so long as 








* A step was taken in this direction, three years ago, 
when the General Assembly appointed a committee to 
prepare a Book of Devotion, with a series of scriptural 
lessons, for the use of our colonists who have no minister 
within reach—people at sea, and others similarly precluded 
from public worship. The publication of such a set of 
devotional forms by the authority of the Church, would be a 





great stride towards a Prayer Look for use in churches. 
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these opinions are not publicly expressed, we are 
not entitled publicly to speak ; but thus much we 
may say, that we have good grounds for thinking 
that the views which we have propounded are 
neither new nor strange to many of the more 
liberal, and to some of the most influential, minis- 
ters of the Church of Scotland. Dr. Cumming 
fired no random shot when he said, in speaking of 
the combination of formal and extempore prayer 
in Knox’s Liturgy, ‘“‘ This arrangement would have 
conciliated the great bulk of the Scottish clergy in 
the seventeenth century, and, I believe, would be 
generally acceptable in the nineteenth.”’ If the clergy 
and people of Scotland could once be satisfied 
(and we see no reason why they should not) that 
formal prayer would never be allowed to transgress 
the limits which Coleridge has assigned to ceremo- 
nies generally, viz., of ‘* pure glass to see heaven 
through, not dyed in the gorgeous crimsons and 
purple blues and greens, of the drapery of saints 
and saintesses,”’ then we believe it might be rein- 
troduced with an universality of consent that 
would silence the tongue of Jenny Geddes herself. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
BOOK-WORSHIP. 


A nook belongs in a peculiar manner to the age 
and nation that produce it. It is an emanation of 
the thought of the time ; and if it survive to an 
after-time, it remains as a landmark of the prog- 
ress of the imagination or the intellect. Some 
books do even more than this ; they press forward 
to the future age, and make appeals to its maturer 
genius ; but in so doing they still belong to their 
own—they still wear the garb which stamps them 
as appertaining to a particular epoch. Of that 
epoch, it is true, they are, intellectually, the 
flower and chief; they are the expression of its 
finer spirit, and serve as a link between the two 

nerations of the past and the future ; but of that 
Receb~ee much changed in habits, and feelings, 
and knowledge—they can never, even when act- 
ing as guides and teachers, form an essential part ; 
there is always some bond of sympathy want- 
ing. 
x single glance at our own great books will 
illustrate this—books which are constantly re- 
printed, without which no library can be tolerated 
—which are still, generation after generation, the 
objects of the national worship, and are se pene | 
supposed to afford a universal and unfailing stand- 
a of excellence in the various departments of 
literature. ‘These books, although pored over asa 
task and a study by the few, are rarely opened and 
never read by the many; they are known the least 
by those who reverence them most. ‘They are, in 
short, idols, and their worship is not a faith, but 
a superstition. This kind of belief is not shaken 
even by experience. When a devourer of the 
novels of Scott, for instance, takes up Tom Jones, 
he, after a vain attempt to read, may lay it down 
with a feeling of surprise and dissatisfaction ; but 
Tom Jones remains still to his convictions ‘an 
epic in prose,” the fiction par excellence of the 
language. As for Clarissa Harlowe and Sir Charles 
Grandison, we have not heard of any common 
reader, in our generation, who has had the hardi- 
hood even toopen the volumes ; but Richardson, as 
well as Fielding, retains his original niche amon 
the gods of romance ; and we find Scott himse 
one of the high-priests of the worship. When 
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wandering once upon the continent, we were 
thrown for several days into the company of an 
English Suge, who had provided Nimeelf, as 
the best possible model in description, with a copy 
of Spenser; and it was curious to observe the 
wey! with which, from time to time, he drew 
orth his treasure, and the weariness with which 
in a few minutes he returned it to his pocket. 
Yet our reverend friend, we have no doubt, went 
home with his faith in Spenser unshaken, and 
recommends it to this day as the most delightful 
of all companions for a journey. 

In the present century, the French and German 
critics have begun to place this reverential feeling 
for the “ classics’? of a language upon a more 
rational basis. In estimating an author, they 
throw themselves back into the times in which he 
wrote ; they determine his place among the spirits 
of his own age ; and ascertain the practical influ- 
ence his works have exercised over those of succeed- 
ing generations. In short, they judge him rela- 
tively, not absolutely; and thus convert an un- 
reasoning superstition into a sober faith. We do 
not require to be told that in every book destined 
to survive its author, there are here and there 





“ape of nature that belong to all time ; but the 
y of the work is after the fashion of the age 
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distinguished from a wise and discriminating re- 
spect, is nothing more than a vulgar superstition. 
We are the more inclined to put forth these 
ideas, at a time when reprints are the order of the 
day—when specilators, with a singular blindness, 
are ready to take hold of almost anything that 
comes in their way without the expense of copy- 
right. It would be far more judicious to employ 
persons of a correct and elegant taste to separate 
the local and temporary from the universal and 
immortal part of our classics, and give us, in an 
independent form, what belongs to ourselves and to 
all time. A movement was made, some years ago, 
in this direction, by Mr. Craik, who printed in one 
of Charles Knight’s publications a summary of the 
Faéry Queen, converting the prosaic portions into 
prose, and giving only the true poetry in the rich 
and musical verses of Spenser. A travelling com- 
anion like this, we venture to assure our clerical 
riend, would not be pocketed so wearily as the 
original work. The harmony of the divine poet 
would saturate his heart and beam from his eyes ; 
and when wandering where we met him, among 
the storied ruins of the Rhine, he would have by 
his side not the man Spenser, surrounded by the 
prejudices and rudenesses of his age, but the spirit 


| Spenser, discoursing to and with the universal 


that produced it; and he who is unacquainted | heart of nature. Leigh Hunt, with more originality 
with the thought of that age, will always judge | —more of the quality men call genius, but a leas 


amiss. In England, we are still in the bonds of 
the last century, and it is surprising what an 


amount of affectation mingles with criticism even of | 


correct perception of what is really wanted—has 
done the same thing for the great Italian poets ; 
and, in his sparkling pages, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, 


the highest pretensions. It is no wonder, then, | and the rest of the tuneful train, appear unfettered 
that common readers should be mistaken in their; by the more unpleasing peculiarities of their 


book-worship. To such persons, for all their blind 
reverence, Dante must in reality be a wild beast— 
a fine animal, it is true, but still a wild beast—and 
our own Milton a polemical pedant arguing by the 
light of poetry. ty such readers, the spectacle of 
Ugolino devouring the head of Ruggieri, and 
wiping his jaws with the hair, that he might tell 
his story, cannot fail to give a feeling of horror 
and disgust, which even the glorious wings of 
Dante’s angels—the most sublime of all such 
creations—would fail to chase away. The poetry 
of the Divine Comedy belongs to nature ; its 
superstition, intolerance, and fanaticism, to the 


away from the modern world, or they exist in new 
forms, and with the first alone can we have any 
real healthy sympathy. 

* One of our literary idols is Shakspeare—perhaps 
the greatest of them all; but although the most 
universal of poets, his works, taken in the mass, 
belong to the age of Queen Elizabeth, not to ours. 
A critic has well said, that if Shakspeare were 
now living he would manifest the same dramatic 

wer, but under different forms ; and his taste, 
is knowledge, and his beliefs would all be differ- 
ent. This, however, is not the opinion of the 
or tate ay it is not the poetry alone of 
Shakspeare, but the work bodily, which is pre- 
eminent with them ; not that which is universal 
in his genius, but that likewise which is restricted 
by the fetters of time and country. The commen- 
tators, in the same way, find it their business to 
bring up his shorteomings to his ideal character, 
not to account for their existence by the manners 
and prejudices of his age, or the iene models 
on which his taste was formed. It would be eas 
to run over, in this way, the list of all our great 
authors, and to show that book-worship, as contra- 


|ness, is absolute, not relative. T 


mortal time. But the criticism by which their 
steps are attended, though full of grace and acute- 

hey are judged 
by a standard of taste and feeling existing in the 
author’s mind; the Inferno is a magnificent 
caldron of everything base and detestable in human 
nature ; and the Orlando, a paradise of love, 
beauty, and delight. Dante, the sublime poet, 
but inexorable bigot, meets with little tolerance 
from Leigh Hunt; while Ariosto, exhaustless in 
his wealth, ardent and exulting—full of the same 
excess of life which in youth sends the blood dane- 


| ing and boiling through the veins—has his warm- 
thirteenth century. These last have either passed | 


est sympathy. This kind of criticism is but a new 
form of the error we have pointed out; for both 
poets receive his homage—the one praised in the 
spontaneous outpourings of his heart, the other 
served with the rites of devil-worship. 

When we talk of the great authors of one gen- 
eration pressing forward to claim the sympathy of 
the maturer genius of the next, we mean precisel 
what we say. We are well aware that some o 
the great writers we have casually mentioned have 
no equals in the present world; yet the present 
world is more mature in point of taste than their 
own. That is the reason why they are great 
authors now. Some books last for a season, some 
for a generation, some for an age or two, or more ; 
always dropping off when the time they reach out- 
strips them. One of these lost treasures is some- 
times reprinted ; but if this is done in the hope 
of a renewed popularity, the speculation is sure to 
fail. Curious and studious men, it is true, are 
gratified by the reproduction; but the general 
reader would prefer a book of his own generation, 


y | using the former as materials, and separating its 


immortal part from its perishing body. 





And the general reader, be it remembered, is 














THE GREAT 


virtually the age. It is for him the studious 
think, the imaginative invent, the tuneful sing ; be- 

ond him there is no appeal but to the future. 
Ie is superstitious, as we have seen, but his gods 
are few and traditional. He determines to make 
a stand somewhere ; and it is necessary for him to 
do so, if he would not encumber his literary — 

us witha Hindoo-like pantheon of millions. But 
leew voracious is this general reader in regard to 
the effusions of his own day! What will become 
of the myriads of books that have passed through 
our own unworthy hands? How many of them 
will survive to the next generation? How many 
will continue to float still further down the stream 
of time? How many will attain the honor of the 
apotheosis? And will they coéxist in this exalted 
state with the old objects of worship? This last is 
a pregnant question ; for each generation will in 
ail probability furnish its quota of the great books 
of the language, and, if so, a reform in the super- 
stition we have exposed is no longer a matter of 
mere expedience, but of necessity, We are aware 
that all this will be pronounced rank heresy by 
those who assume the style of critics, who usuall 
make a prodigious outery when a great author is 
mutilated, even by expunging a word which 
modern decency excludes from the vocabulary of 
social and family intercourse. This word, how- 
ever—supposing it to represent the mortal and 
perishing part of an author’s productions—belongs 
not to him, but to his age; not to the intellectual 
man, but to the external and fleeting manners of 
his day and generation. Such critics usually 
take credit to themselves for a peculiarly large and 
liberal spirit ; but there seems to us, on the con- 
trary, to be something mean and restricted in 
views that regard the man as an individual, not as 
a portion of the genius which belongs to the world. 
Yet, even as an individual, the man is safe in his 
entirety, for there is no project of cancelling the 
printed works extant in our libraries, public and 
private. The true question simply is: Are great 
authors to be allowed to become practically obso- 
lete—and many of them have become so already— 
while we stand upon the delicacies and ceremonies 
of Book-worship ? 





From Hogg’s Instructor. 
THE GREAT SALT LAKE. 


In 1849, Captain Stansbury, of the Topographi- 
cal Engineers, was appointed to make an examina- 
tion of the valley of the Great Salt Lake, and a 
hydrographic survey of that singular sheet of 
water. His chief object was to make an explora- 
tion of the west side of the lake, which has never 
before been done. Colonel Fremont, and all other 
explorers, have traversed the eastern shore. The 
west was literally a ¢erra incognita, and, so far as 
discoveries had extended, was known to be the 
most uninviting desert in America. Captain Stans- 
bury writes :— 

‘“* We found that the whole western shore of the 
Jake consists of immense level plains of soft mud, 
inaccessible within many miles of the water’s edge 
to the feet of mules or horses, being traversed 
frequently by meandering rills of salt and sulphur 
water, which apparently sink and seem to imbue 
and saturate the whole soil, rendering it miry and 
treacherous. These plains are but little elevated 
above the present level of the lake, and have, without 
doubt, at one time, not very long since, formed a 

of it; for it is evident that a rise of but a few 
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these extensive areas of land with water again. I 
do not think I hazard much by saying, that a rise 
of one foot in the lake would nearly, if not quite, 
double its present area. The plains are, for the 
most part, entirely denuded of vegetation, except- 
ing occasional patches of artemesia and ‘“‘ grease- 
wood,’’ and they glitter in the sunlight, presenting 
the appearance of water so perfectly, that it is 
almost impossible for one to convince himself that 
he is not on the immediate shore of the lake itself. 
This is owing to the crystallization of minute por- 
tions of salt on the surface of the mud, and the oozy 
slime occasioned by the complete saturation of the 
soil with moisture. From this cause, also, arises 
a mirage, which is greater here than I ever wit- 
nessed elsewhere, distorting objects in the most 
grotesque manner, and giving rise to optical illu- 
sions almost heyond belief. I anticipate serious 
trouble from this cause in making the triangula- 
tion. . 

‘“« The first part of this desert was about seventy- 

five miles in extent, and occupied us two days and 
a half to cross it, trayelling all day and the greater 
part of the night ; walking a great portion of the 
way to relieve the mules, which began to sink under 
the want of sustenance and water. In the latter 
portion of the first desert, we crossed a field of solid 
salt, which lay incrusted upon the level mud plain, 
so thick that it bore up the mules loaded with 
their pe so perfectly that they walked upon 
itas if it had Sees a sheet of solid ice slightly 
covered with snow. The whole plain was as 
level as a floor. We estimated this field to be 
at the least ten miles in length, by seven in width, 
and the thickness of the salt at from one anda 
half to three quarters of aninch. Astrip of some 
three miles in width had been previously crossed, 
but it was not thick or hard enough to prevent the 
animals from sinking through it into the mud at 
every step. The salt in the solid field was per- 
fectly crystallized, and, where it had not become 
mixed with the soil, was as white and fine as the 
best specimens of Salina table salt. Some of it 
was collected and preserved. After crossing the 
field of salt, we struck upon a fine little stream of 
running water, with plenty of grass, lying at the 
foot ofa range of mountains which seemed to form 
the western boundary of the immediate valley of 
the lake. The latter part of the desert was about 
seventy miles in extent, and was passed in two 
deye, by prolonging our marches far into the 
night. 
*‘ From the knowledge gained by this expedition, 
I am of the opinion that the size of the lake has 
been much exaggerated and, from observation, I 
am induced to believe that its depth has been much 
overrated. That it has no outlet, is now demon- 
strated beyond doubt ; and I am convinced, from 
what I have seen, that it can never be of the 
slightest use for the purpose of navigation, The 
water, for miles out from the shore, wherever I 
have seen it, is but a few inches in depth ; and if 
there is any deep water, it must be in the middle. 
The Utah River (or the Jordan, as the Mormons 
call it) is altogether too insignificant and too 
crooked to be of any use commercially. The 
greatest depth of the Utah Lake that we have 
found is sixteen feet; so that, for the purpose of a 
connected line of navigation, neither the river nor 
the lakes can be of the slightest utility. Such, at 
least, is my present impression. Further examin- 
ation of Salt Lake may, perhaps, modify this opin- 
ion with regard to the latter. The river connecti 





inches will at once cover the greater portion of 


these two lakes is forty-eight miles in length.” 
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From the Spectator. 
ADVENTURES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF COLO- 
NEL LANDMANN.* 


Ir it is necessary to begin early to “live all the 
days of one’s life,’’ Colonel Landmann began soon 
enough. He was born in 1780; at thirteen he 
was admitted into the Woolwich Academy ; at fif- 
teen he received his commission as Lieutenant of 
Engineers, and was ordered on service ; before he 
was sixteen, through the casual absence of his two 
superior officers, he became ‘ senior officer’’ of the 
Engineers at Plymouth Dock, and, amid much mer- 
riment, took his place at an official dinner of * big 
whigs’’ as representative of hisdepartment. After 
a good deal of active service at home, the alarms 
of invasion and the unprotected state of our coasts 
causing an extreme demand for scientific officers, 
Lieutenant Landmann was ordered to Canada, in 
his eighteenth year. The state of that countr 
was very different then from what it is now, po 
he saw rough work and strange scenes in Upper 
Canada when detached to the frontier. Having 
returned to England in 1803, he-was, at the rupture 
of the peace of Amiens, employed on the fortifica- 
tions of the coast ; and at Weymouth he had vari- 
ous confabulations with George the Third on mar- 
tello towers and the like—if that can be called 
confabulation where the king did all the talking. 
In 1805, Captain-Lieutenant Landmann addressed 
a letter to the authorities requesting employment 
on active service abroad; and, by way of compli- 
ance with one part of the request, he was ordered 
to Gibraltar. With this epoch the autobiography 
closes ; the veteran having accomplished (on pa- 
per) little more than one third of his pilgrimage 
of life. 

Colonel Landmann’s early advancement may in 

rt be attributed to his father’s position as 
essor of Fortification at Woolwich, and the varied 
scientific knowledge the professor infused into 
him, almost with his mother’s milk. Perhaps the 
‘* yaterland”’ of old Landmann was no drawback to 
the son at a half German court ; for on more than 
one occasion when presented to a member of the 
Royal Family, the son of “‘ my old friend the pro- 
fessor’ was graciously received for his father’s 
sake. The great demand for scientific officers at 
the time had much to do with Lieutenant Land- 
mann’s employment, aided, no doubt, by his own 
activity and address. Something must be ascribed 
to the practice of the time, which, strange to say, 
while requiring extreme age as a qualification for 
— command, tolerated boy officers in the 
subaltern grades, or, as Junius expressed it, ‘‘ un- 
fledged ensigns.”’ 

His family connections and the nature of his 
service have thrown Colonel Landmann into vari- 
ous companies, and introduced him to a good many 
curious characters. The period of time to which 
his reminiscences reach refers to a state of society 





very widely different in many things from that in | 
which we now live. Precise as we may think the | 
e of our grandfathers, liberties were tolerated | 
then that would be sternly censured now ; jovial | 
doings were common among the highest classes, | 
that, if known to be perpetrated at present, would | 
shock the world; and in Canada, as well as at 


home, a man of society required a very hard head. | 


* Adventures and Recollections of Colonel Landmann, 
late of the Corps of Royal Engineers. In two volumes. 
Published by Colburn and Co. 
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Yet, with all its external rigidity and etiquette, 
and its rather coarse vices, there was perhaps more 
of geniality and real good feeling—more of a dis- 

ition to live and let live, and, what is rarer, to 
et people live as they please—than obtains at 
present. 

The manners and social characteristics of the 
age, as they fell within Colonel Landmann’s ken, 
are well presented, by means of a good memory 
and a pleasant style. Anecdote, gossip, traits 
of the times, and adventures that mostly derive 
their interest from the manners they exhibit, form 
the staple of Colonel Landmann’s work till his 
departure for America. In the New World, the 
same kind of matter is prominent in the narrative ; 
because an observer not on the look-out to fill his 
note-book turns to those things which naturally 
attract him. The passing sketches of Nova Scotia, 
New York, and the now well-settled American 
country in the neighborhood of the Lakes, together 
with the fuller pictures of the two Canadas, have 
the interest of contrast. This idea does not seem 
present to the colonel’s mind, but his quiet and 
truthful pictures of what he saw impress it on the 
reader. 

When we consider that during the greater part 
of the last century every man in the position of a 
gentleman wore a sword and was mostly trained 
to use it, and that the necessities of the times 
made men more dependent on themselves, the long 
existence of highway robbery is a strange anomaly ; 
as if society for a time submits to certain evils as 
to a necessity. Colonel Landmann has several 
stories of barefaced robbery even in the open day 
and in the presence of numbers. This is about 
the most audacious :— 


Blackheath, at this period [circa 1790], was a 
favorite place for reviewing both horse and foot regi- 
ments. On one of these occasions, Major Paterson, of 
the Artillery, a very rough muscular man, was present 
at a review, as a spectator only, when he found it 
necessary to take off one of his boots ; and, for that 
purpose, rode up to a hedge bordering the eastern 
side of the heath, not more than one hundred yards 
distant from the throng surrounding the troops. He 
had no sooner released his foot from the boot than a 
well-dressed man, also well mounted, accosted him 
with the outward demonstrations of an old acquaint- 
ance. Ina moment, however, out came the pistol, 
with the usual application for watch, money, &c. The 
thief, having secured his plunder, rode off at full 
gallop—perhaps no further than the opposite side of 
the reviewing-ground, where, mixing with the spec- 
tators, he was perfectly secure from detection. The 
Paymaster to the Royal Artillery, Mr. Adair, of 
Spring Gardens, London, was obliged to send to 
Woolwich every month the subsistence or pay for the 
Royal Artillery stationed at that place, which 
amounted to a sum of between two and three thousand 
pounds, under an escort of artillery soldiers, consist- 
ing of a non-commissioned officer and six privates : 
three of the latter walked on each side of the post- 
chaise, carrying the treasure in charge of a pay-clerk, 
and the non-commissioned officer marched in the rear, 
to see that the party were alert and discharged their 
duty ; the whole having their bayonets fixed and their 
muskets loaded with ball. Whilst we resided on 
Blackheath, during 1789, 1790, and 1791, [have a 
clear recollection of having seen this procession cross- 
ing the heath on its way towards Woolwich. 


The following is interesting for its subject, a 
reminiscence of Washington at New York in 
1797. 


Day after day my departure was postponed ; and 
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an invitation to dine with a gentleman living at the 
same boarding-house with General Washington, then 
at New York, induced me to postpone it still further. 

My recollection of that great man is that he was 
very tall, perhaps six feet two inches to six feet four 
inches, very reserved and polite, clear and quick- 
sighted ; had an aquiline nose, and high forehead 
falling back. On being introduced to him as a British 
officer, he inquired ifit were usual for gentlemen to 
enter the army as young as I appeared to be; he 
particularly asking if 1 were a German, the name 
belonging, he thought, tothat country. On my reply- 
ing, he asked if I were related to the Professor of 
Fortification at Woolwich ; he claimed me as an ac- 
quaintance when he heard that I was hisson. ‘* Not 
personally, sir,’? he added, ‘* but I have read some 
of your father’s valuable works ; which I admire, and 
have introduced them into the course of education at 
our Military College.’’ 

No further conversation occurred worthy of being 
recorded. As soon as the cloth was removed, he rose, 
bowed and left the room. 


In one of Lieutenant Landmann’s exploring 
tours, when he had to make his way how he could, 
he was accompanied by Ensign Boucherville, the 
son of a Canadian seigneur, and very loyal. The 
difficulties of the country and of the season took 
them into the American territory; where the 
Yankees played the loyalists a clever trick. 


We proceeded, and arrived at White’s Town, a 
small but very neatly-built place, with a new church 
somewhat out of proportion. The hotel was very 
good, having a respectable coffee-room, well attended 
by news hunters. After dinner, our loyal friend, 
Ensign Boucherville, suddenly recollected that this 
day was the anniversary of the queen’s birthday 
[Charlotte]; when, unable to restrain a public demon- 
stration of his attachment and loyalty, he started up 
on his feet, and exclaimed, with a Frenchman’s accent, 
** By G—! dis is de queen’s burst-day ; we must drink 
her majesty’s health !’’ and then raising his voice, 
and looking fiercely around the room, he added, ** and 
everybody in de room shall drink de queen’s health, 
by G—! or he shall have to do wit me.’’ 

There were at this time about twenty Americans in 
the room ; when they one and all rose, and, each 
drawing his chair behind him, clapped himself down 
at our table, declaring they had a great regard for 
old Charlotte, and for old Georgy too; and would 
most willingly drink to their healths. This being ac- 
complished by emptying two or three bottles in addi- 
tion to those that had been on the table at first, one 
of these good-natured fellows said, ‘‘ Now, gentlemen, 
you will, I hope, not refuse to drink to the health of 
our worthy president.’’ This was, of course, done in 
overflowing bumpers ; and then a dozen of the greatest 
men of both countries were in like manner toasted, 
always in bumpers. After which, our excellent friends, 
giving us a very hearty shake of the hand, expressed 
their desire that we should revisit them, and wished 
us a good night, repeating several times that they 
would always be glad to drink to the health of old 
Georgy and his wife. As they waved their hands in 
putting on their hats, I could see many of them chuck- 
ling and winking at each other, in silent enjoyment 
at leaving us to pay for our loyalty ; for these very 
obliging, good-natured fellows, had consumed with us 
thirty-seven bottles of wine :— 


There are several snake stories among the adven- 
tures ; of which this is one of the most remarkable, 
since the snake is considered not to pursue :— 


Notwithstanding the surf ran high, we found a 
tolerably sheltered spot, and soon had a kettle on the 
fire. I was benumbed with the cold and with lying in 
@ cramped posture during so many hours, and gladly 
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availed myself of the opportunity, whilst the kettle 
was boiling, to endeavor to restore circulation by run- 
ning along the hard sandy beach to the distance of a 
couple of hundred of yards. I was hailed to return to 
breakfast ; and on arriving at about half-way back, 
running briskly, I was about to tread on what I sup- 
posed to be a smooth branch of a tree ; which proved 
to be a thick and long snake, with his jaws widely 
opened ready to receive my foot, which was without 
shoe or stocking. I need scarcely add, that I was 
alarmed beyond my power of description ; and, taking 
an extraordinary leap over this formidable enemy, 
ran on with a degree of speed I had never befure ac- 
complished. The reptile followed with such speed 
that my friends loudly exhorted me to run fur my life. 
I dashed at the canoe, and made but one leap into the 
middle of it, falling on my bedding ; but my native 
pursuer was within three or four yards of me. The 
men struck at him with their paddles till he was 
killed. He proved to bea large Mocassin snake, seven 
feet two inches long, and eight inches in circumference ; 
in color perfectly brown. ‘The venom of this reptile 
is reputed to cause death in less than two hours. 


The account of the court and the royal family 
at Weymouth, and of the manner in which Colonel 
Landmann first made acquaintance with the queen, 
king, and Lord Hawkesbury (afterwards Lord 
Liverpool), is a long story, remarkable among 
other things for the delicate way in which royalt 
can banter a subject. The various interviews wit 
the king are very characteristic of eccentricity 
verging towards insanity. Lieutenant Landmann 
had received what was interpreted into an order 
to go on board the royal yacht next day; s» he 
went. 


About four o’clock, the yacht was directing its 
course homewards, then distant full ten miles, when 
I began to give up all expectation of being noticed by 
the king, who had repeatedly passed close to me 
without manifesting any recollection of his invitation, 
in order to renew the conversation in regard of the 
martello towers. 

Under this impression, I took one of the numerous 
spy-glasses provided for the use of the visitors, and 
went forward, thence to admire the picturesque cliffs 
and beauties of the scenery ; and whilst there, en- 
gaged in watching the movements of some small 
vessels that were gliding along under the land, I was 
sharply slapped on the shoulder, and at the same 
moment heard the well-known voice of the king close 
to my elbow. AsI turned, and dropped my hat, his 
majesty exclaimed—‘‘ Well, what are you looking 
after? Ay, ay, I know, I know ; you are right ; this 
is the best place whence to select the fittest position 
for the martello towers—is it not? eh, eh—is it not? 
Yes, yes—I know, I know.’’ 

Upon this, the king grasped my arm above the 
elbow, and drew me away aft to the quarter-deck ; 
where we commenced walking up and down with great 
rapidity. 

In this way, during a considerable space of time, 
the king did the whole of the honors of the conversa- 
tion ; relieving me almost entirely from any perplexity 
as to the answers [ ought to give, and of the opinions 
it would be prudent for me to express. The subject 
being, as I thought, quite exhausted, I expected to be 
dismissed—that is, I anticipated that the king wag 
about to let go the fast hold he had taken of my arm 
—when the officer on the lookout at the foretopmast- 
head announced a strange sail in the offing, and im- 
mediately afterwards declared there were five sail of 
vessels all standing towards us, with every inch of 
canvass they could spread. 

We were at this time running under topsails and 
taking it very leisurely, so that these vessels gained 
upon us very fast, and we soon made them out to be 
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large arise] ships: ‘* Probably,’’ observed the cap- 
tain, ‘* men-cf-war.’’ 

Upon this, the king expressed a desire to put about 
and meet them ; but the captain on this occasion did 
not manifest the same degree of zeal in complying 
with the king’s wishes as [ had noticed in other cases 
when his majesty had directed the course of the yacht 
to be altered. ‘ihis tardiness on the part of his cap- 
tain was, however, soon explained by his observation, 
thut he did not like the looks of those fellows ; and, 
moreover, he added, they had not yet made their 
numbers, in reply to the signal of the Commodore, 
much nearer to them than ourselves. 

‘The king, instantly catching at this, said, ‘* Well, 
well, what do you make them out to be? eh, eh?’’ 

The captain replied, ‘* They might be some of the 
Channel fleet, or perhaps some ships that were return- 
ing from chasing the Brest fleet, which, it was ru- 
mored, had slipped out, passing our blockading squad- 
ron, during one of the late gales ; or’’—the captain 
looking very serious—‘‘ it might be some of the ene- 
my’s ships ; although,’’ he added, ‘*‘ not very likely 
to be the case.”’ 

The king, on hearing this latter possibility, grasped 
my arm with redoubled force, and, keeping his opera- 
glass up to his eye during a whole minute at least, 
anxiously endeavoring to ascertain the truth, at length, 
with extraordinary energy, declared that he should 
like, above all things in this world, to fight Bony in 
single combat ; which his majesty repeated several 
times ; then started off, still holding me by the arm, 
and, drawing me away, walked with all the haste he 
could master, occasionally halting for a couple of sec- 
onds, and, fixing his looks on the strange sails, again 
he exclaimed, in an under tone, *‘I should like to 
fight Bony single-handed ;’’ then, stamping with his 
foot, darted away, taking five or six turns more, when 
the glass was, as before, raised, and fixed upon the 
ships in the offing, when at each turn, and sometimes 
ofiener, the king repeated, ‘*I should like to fight 
Bony single-handed—TI ’m sure I should ; I should give 
him a good ihrashing—I ’m sure I should, I’m sure 
of it !’’ 

In the midst of this, the ships were discovered to 
be East Indiamen, running towards the land, proba- 
bly to take a fresh departure. At this discovery the 
king was evidently disappointed ; he relaxed the tight 
hold he had taken of my arm, and in the next moment 
I was set at liberty ; the king had seized upon the 
captain, and walked the deck with him at a very slow 


pace. 





From the Examiner. 


The Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited 
by Derwent and Sara Coueripcr, A new edi- 
tion. Moxon. 

Tus elegant and convenient volume has quali- 
ties that will at once establish it in use as the best 
edition of Coleridge’s poems. It is the last of his 
daughter’s labors of love in connection with her 
father’s memory. She has redistributed the poems, 
preserving all that was most valuable in the old 
arrangement, and bringing them within a stricter 
chronological order. She has written an interest- 
ing preface, subjoined some attractive notes, and 
included four pieces not in any previous collection 
—one of them, though of no very great merit, 
now printed for the first time; and a sonnet of 
the date when Coleridge was most ardent for 
French republicanism. Nor is it a slight service 
to her father’s fame that she should have rejected 
(as he did himself in later life) several of the very 
early and very silly Juvenilia—and omitted also, 
we observe with peculiar pleasure, that satire on 
Sir James Macintosh which for attempted virulence 
and real imbecility might claim to stand quite 
alone among the writings of a man of genius. 








COLERIDGE’S POEMS.—FAREWELL TO A SISTER. 


Nothing remains to mar the general effect of the 
volume—as rich a collection of true poetry as 
could be produced from any period; the chrono- 
logical arrangement greatly heightening its in- 
terest. We ought poe to mention the newly 
engraved and suggestive portrait, which is prefixed 
to the volume, of the poet at the age of twenty- 
six. 





FAREWELL TO A SISTER. 
Go forth to thine appointed rest 
Beyond the broad sea-foam ; 
Go forth, our fairest and our best, 
To thy far island-home ! 
With him, thy youthful heart’s approved, 
Thy mate for many a year beloved, 
In thy full matron bloom, 
Go forth, to act, as fate commands, 
Thy part of life in other lands. 


Kind thoughts attend thee, from the place 
Where thou hast been so long 

A daily sight, a household face, 
A mate in work and song ; 

A flower to cheer, a lamp to shed 

Soft light beside the sick one’s bed ; 
To that beloved throng 

Each act of daily life shall be 

A mute remembrancer of thee. 


Full well we know, where’er thy lot, 
Thou canst not be alone ; 

For Love, in earth’s unkindliest spot, 
Will find or make its own ; 

And from the green and living heart 

New friendships still, like buds, will start ; 
But yet, wherever thrown, 

No ties can cling around thy mind 

So close as those thou leav’st behind. 


And oft, while gazing on the sea 
That girds thy lonely isle, 
Shall faithful memory bring to thee 
The home so loved erewhile : 
Its lightsome rooms, its pleasant bowers, 
The children, that, like opening flowers, 
Grew up beneath thy smile ; 
The hearts that shared from earliest years 
Thy joys and griets, thy hopes and fears. 


The sister’s brow, so blithe of yore, 
With early care impressed ; 

And she whose falling eyes no more 
Upon her child may rest ; 

And kindred forms, and they who eyed 

Thy beauty with a brother’s pride ; 
And friends beloved the best, 

The kind, the joyous, the sincere, 

Shall to thine inward sight appear. 


And they, whose dying-looks on thee 
In grief and love were cast— 

The leaves from off our household tree 
Swept by the varying blast— 

Oft, in the mystery of sleep, 

Shall love evoke them from the deep 
Of the unfathomed Past, 

And Fancy gather round thy bed 

The spirits of the gentle Dead. 


Farewell ! if on this parting day 

Remorseful thoughts invade 
One heart, for blessings cast away, 

And fondness ill repaid ; 
He will not breathe them :—let them rest 
Within the stillness of the breast ; 

Be thy remembrance made 
A home, where chastening thoughts may dwell : 
My own true sister, fare thee well ! 

Remains of W. Sidney Walker. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 
MRS. GORE. 


Waar constitutes a first-rate novel is a problem 
which might raise consternation in the senate- 
house of Cambridge ; a problem knotty enough to 
stagger the entire corporation of wranglers, and 
strike the senior ops “all of a a, and impel 
the junior ops (wooden spoon and all) to take 
refuge in suicide. Whena plenary and all-satisfy- 
ing definition has once been given, it will be time 
to append to the main proposition the accompany- 
ing ‘* rider ;”’ viz., whether the accomplishment of 
a first-rate novel is within the potential limits of 
female genius—whether it lies within or beyond 
the frontiers assigned to womanly capacity by 
psychological map-makers. If the ideal novel be 
as difficult of realization as a first-class poem or 
play, we fear, both on @ priort and a posteriori 
grounds, that the verdict will go against ‘‘ the sex.’’ 
Most of their wisest brethren, and some of their 
wisest selves—(we tremble, currente calamo, as we 
remember the existence of Mrs. Bloomer and the 
Emancipationists !)—emphatically support this 
view of the case. Ifthe view be fallacious, it can 
and ought to be disproved by facts. And soit is! 
indignantly exclaims some belle Amazon—facts are 
against it. To which some uncourteous infidel, 
having examined the evidence, will probably reply ; 
Tant pis pour les faits. And then the malignant 
scofler, shaking his er wig, will order judg- 
ment to go by default. ‘‘ Woman, sister !””—thus 
have we seen the better half of the genus homo 
apostrophized by one of its most chivalric admirers 
—‘* Woman, sister! there are some things which 
you do not execute as well as your brother man ; 
no nor ever will. Pardon me, if I doubt whether 
you will ever produce a great poet from — choirs, 
or a Mozart, or a Phidias, or a Michael Angelo, or 
a great philosopher, or a great scholar—by which 
last is meant, not one who depends simply on an 
infinite memory, but also on an infinite and electri- 
cal power of combination, bringing together from 
the four winds, like the angels of the resurrection, 
what else were dust from dead men’s bones, into 
the unity of breathing life. If you can create 
range into any of these great creators, wh 

ave you not!’? Mrs. Gore, one of the cleverest 
of her sex, holds to the same creed, and explicitly 
states her conviction,* that a woman of first-rate 
faculties would constitute only a third-rate man ; 
citing the names of Mrs. Somerville, Miss Edge- 
worth, Miss Martineau, and Mrs. Browning, as 
confirming her rule—‘‘ such rare exceptions that I 
can find (so she writes in 1848) no fifth to add to 
the catalogue.’’ Nevertheless, if that is a first-rate 
novel of its kind, which holds a polished mirror up 
to London high life, and secures glittering and 
vivacious reflections of its giddy, madding crowds, 
and whiles away idle or heavy hours by witty 
sketches of men and manners, and shoots Folly 
as it flies with shafts of singular point, Mrs. 
Gore will take honors in the first class, with such 
others as Lister and Disraeli, Hook and Bulwer 
Lytton. We are far from calling the fashionable 
novel a first-rate thing ; the world, or a ‘ pretty 
considerable”’ fraction of it, is very properly, and 
none too soon, growing weary of that department 
of fiction. But taking it such as it is, we see in it 
a field, the cultivation of which has been attained 
by female art, in a degree almost, if not quite, 


* Preface to Mrs. Armytage. 
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equal to that realized by the masculine gender. In 
fact, itis because the fashionable novel is a com- 
paratively trivial matter, requiring powers of an 
order quite inferior to those essential to a higher 
range of art—it is because it is so much more easy 
to sparkle on the surface than to stem and direct 
the under-current—that a woman can write a 
‘* Cecil’? which shall rival a man’s ‘‘ Pelham,’ 
while she does not prove her ability to cope with 
the same man’s ‘* Rienzi.”’ Both intellectually 
and morally, the fashionable novel occupies but 
humble rank. Ofnovels in general, the best which 
can be hoped is, according to Sir Walter Scott,* 
that they may sometimes instruct the youthful 
mind by real pa of life, and sometimes awaken 
their better feeling and sympathies by strains of 
erm sentiment and tales of fictitious woe, 

yond this point—and we fear all fashionable 
novels must so classed—they are, adds the 
greatest of novelists, “‘a mere elegance, a luxury 
contrived for the amusement of polished life, and 
the gratification of that half-love of literature 
which pervades all ranks in an advanced stage of 
society, and are read much more for amusement 
than for the least hope of deriving instruction 
from them.’”? Meanwhile we may safely aver of 
Mrs. Gore’s expositions of frivolous high life, that 
it is almost impossible de donner a des sottises une 
tournure plus agréable. Whatever we may think 
of her many-sided satire and her one-sided whig- 
gism, there is no denying her facile mastery of 
the materials with which she works. Each change 
of fashion’s many-colored life she knows and draws 
con amore—each aspect in the biography of its 
votaries, whether 


In the full blaze of bonnets, and ribands, and airs— 
Such things as no rainbow hath colors to paint, 


or at a subsequent epoch, when 
Time hath reduced them to wrinkles and prayers, 

And the Flirt finds a decent retreat in the Saint.t 
The true fashionable novelist has been described 
as enjoying the serenity of a fly upon a new-made 
grave, or an or-molu Venus above a French clock, 
smiling unmoved at her own gilded toe, heedless 
of the whirring wheels and straining springs, and 


Y | the ever-fleeting course of time below. We do not 


altogether confound Mrs. Gore with that school. 
She satirizes, as well as depicts, the gay world. 
She shows it, and something more—she shows it 
up. She does not require us, as the true fashiona- 
ble novelist does, to fall down and worship her 
image ; nay, she bids us rap our knuckles on its 
brow, and mark the echo of sounding brass ; or lay 
our hand on its side, and observe the absence of 
all pulsation, of all life. So keenly, indeed, does 
she see into and despise the weak points of the 
idol, that satire has become almost too habitual 
with her, and finds a quarry at every turn. It 
looks ungrateful in Diana’s silver shrine-makers 
to deride the goddess, seeing that sx ravrys ts 
toyaotag 7) suTOgLa aVTWY BOT. 

Denizens of fashionable and pseudo-fashionable 
life there are, whom none can sketch with happier 
vraisemblance. Such as ministers’ wives, who, 
while their husbands are inventing political .com- 
binations and speculatiag upon European alliances, 
employ themselves in coballing with Madame Le 
Brun, the Talleyrand of modern modistes, concern- 
ing revolutions in caps and conspiracies against 
turbans that be. Or, showy intrigantes in white 
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satin, those prime donne of society, who, whatever 
ministers shall reign, are always to be found in 
musk-scented correspondence with Downing-street. 
Or, drawing-room parasites, with the true toady 
capacity for the running-pattern conversation that 
forms so admirable an arpeggio accompaniment 
to the solos. Or, ladies in their ninth lustrum, 
who have renounced forever the influence of the 
puppies, and betaken themselves for consolation to 
the tabbies, and are inspired with a new insight 
into the purposes of existence by cards—‘* universal 
panacea—cards that knit up the ravelled sleeve of 
care, boon Nature’s kind restorer, balmy cards.” 
Peers and parvenus, clubs and coteries, dowagers 
and chaperones, tuft-hunters and toadies ; dandies 
who write taffeta verses in silken albums, and 
wash their poodles in milk of roses ; dandies couch- 
ant—supercilious, silent, self-concentrated ; dandies 
rampant—vehement, garrulous, and gorgeousl 
impertinent ; ineffable coxcombry in all its kalei- 
ddlpinle aspects, from that of the omnibus-box 
(scil., opera, not ** city, bank’’) down to that of 
Swan and Edgar’s; these, and such as these, are 
Mrs. Gore’s plastic creatures, her slaves of the 
lamp. She is expert in the lingo which they use, 
or affect. Mr. George Borrow is not a greater 
adept in gypsy slang, nor Judge Haliburton in the 
racy etymology of Brother Jonathan, nor Dickens 
in the idioms of Cockneyism, nor Lever in rollick- 
ing Hibernicisms, nor Marryat in marine stores of 
=, nor Thackeray in the hand-book of 
snobbism, nor Kingsley in Christianized Carlylese, 
nor Anstey in the platitudes of debate, nor Hume 
in the “ tottle”’ of the whole—than is Mrs. Gore 
in the patavinity of peers and the patois of par- 
venus, 

When she draws a character that we can like or 
respect, the interest we take in it is greater than 
such a character would elsewhere command, from 
the relief it affords to the tinkling cymbalry and 
crackling thorns and gilded gewgaws around. 
Being the only very human thing present, it is 
hailed as a bird (to use her own illustration) 
which alights upon the mast during a sea-voyage, 
and which the mariner notes with intense interest, 
however dingy its plumage or poor its voice. It 
is a mercy to meet with such a rara avis, 
making no pretensions to merciless wit, and un- 
ambitious of a repute for persiflage. Not that 
Mrs. Gore’s wit, with all its levity, is devoid of 
wisdom. Wit she somewhere defines the animus 
of wisdom—legitimate offspring of an union be- 
tween sense and good spirits. But there is 
a weariness to the flesh in over-much commerce 
with the exercise and the victims of raillery; 
satire, however polished, becomes an edged tool 
with which we care not long to play nor to see 
it glancing, and doing execution in the grasp of 
others. ‘Three volumes of sprightly sarcasm leave 
one in poor spirits—or perhaps a little angry at 
having spent so much time on hollow hearts that 
do not improve on acquaintance. The author is 
then in danger of being characterized in Gram- 
mont’s words—elle ennuie en voulant briller. Jeffrey 
says that such a brilliant circle as that of Madame 
du Deffand probably will never exist again in the 
world, and adds, ‘‘ nor are we very sorry for it.” 
The company in which Mrs. Gore is most chez lui, 
is in kind, not degree, akin to that which graced 
the suppers at the convent of St. Joseph ; not so 
witty, it is almost age heartless, and impresses 
us with uncomfortable, and perhaps sometimes un- 
just, conceptions of human nature in its patrician 
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phases. By her own showing, Madame du Deffand 
could never lose anything. Hake them en masse, 
and Mrs. Gore’s characters—those who have any- 
thing characteristic about them—seem to labor 
under the same impotency. The Parisian réunions 
must have been highly delightful to those who, as 
Jeffrey says, sought only for amusement; ‘* but 
not only does amusement not constitute happiness, 
but also it cannot afford much pleasure to those 
who have not other sources of happiness.’”? And 
thus even the amusement derivable from the 
society of ‘* Mothers and Daughters,” and the 
‘* Hamiltons,”’ and their various concentric circles, 
soon palls on our taste, and the smile is exchanged 
for a sigh. There is much good in the world of 
fashion, according to the historian of ‘“ Bleak 
House,’’ and there are many good and true people 
in it. ‘ But the evil of it is, that it is a world 
ge up in too much jeweller’s cotton and fine 
wool, and cannot hear the rushing of the larger 
worlds, and cannot see them as they circle round 
the sun. It isa deadened world, and its growth 
is sometimes unhealthy for want of air.” Little 
profit is there, and not much pleasure, in assigna- 
tions with that drawing-room divinity, affectation : 
who rules the vain, capricious throng, 
Twines the soft limb, and tunes the lisping tongue, 
Bids every hour the monstrous fashions veer, 

And guides the toss, the simper, and the leer.* 





But when we do parley with the species, it is as 
well to do so with a sprightly satirist as dragoman. 
And Mrs. Gore’s style of interpretation is so 
pee and amusing, that these *‘ strangers and 
oreigners’’ become very passable for a time. 

To give a catalogue raisonné of her writings on 
bon ton in all its branches, is more than we under- 
take. It would involve a larger expenditure of 
time and paper than we can just now afford ; for 
we cannot, like her, write against time, upon ream 
after ream of foolscap. ‘To enumerate her “ entire 
works” would be a task proper for arithmetical 
recreationists. We will not attempt it, until we 
have gone through Baxter's three hundred and 
sixty-six quartos (that is, some allege, one for every 
day in the year, plus an extra one for leap year), 
or the integral series of books registered at last 
Leipzig fair. 

hoso admires ‘*‘ Pelham; or, the Adventures 
of a Gentleman,”’ will own to a like sympathy 
with ‘‘ Cecil; or, the Adventures of a Coxcomb.’’ 
A coxcomb of the first magnitude is the Hon. Cecil 
Danby. And notwithstanding the effeminate ten- 
dency inherent in the very constitution of cox- 
combry, there is reason tv marvel how a female 
hand could have moulded so shrewd, dashing, and 
exquisite a petit maitre. Byron complained of the 
specimens extant in his days : 


We have no accomplished blackguards like Tom Jones, 
But gentlemen in stays, as stiff as stones. 


Cecil is one who flourished in Byron’s days, and 
who claims extensive acquaintance with the noble 
lord ; but he deserves to be credited with the ac- 
complishments, minus the blackguardisms, after 
which the poet yearneth. He is, we fear, like 
Pelham and Devereux, and others of the same 
sublime category, at once too good and too bad to 
be true—too sensible and too rediculous—too 
sagacious and too soft-brained. He will not let us 
despise or dislike him, but he forces us a great 
way towards both feelings. Such a character is a 





* The Reigning Vice. Book V- 
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convenient agent for a clever writer’s outlay of 
social wit and worldly wisdom. Cecil Danby is 
the satirist and eke the slave of the beau monde. 
He becomes dictator to the world of fashion—a 
coxcomb of genius—a sovereign who, when he 
meets Brummel at Calais, regards that dethroned 
exile much as Cromwell surveys the features of 
the decapitated king, in Delaroche’s picture of 
Charles ah in his coffin. Cecil became a cox- 
comb for life by catching a glimpse of himself, at 
six months old, in the swing-glass of his mother’s 
dressing-room ; to infant instinct there was some- 
thing irresistible in its splendid satin cockade ; 
and from that apocalyptic hour it was discovered 
that Master Cecil ‘‘ was always screaming, unless 
danced up and down by the head nurse within 
view of the reflection of his one fascinating little 
person.’’ The rise and progress of his dandyism 
are detailed with edifying minuteness. What the 
moral of such a chronicle may be, it were hard to 
say; unless, as has been suggested in the case of 
Pelham, to show that under the corsets of a dandy 
there sometimes beats a heart. Cecil, indeed, is 
eager to aver that there is no more sentiment in 
his composition than in a jar of Jamaica pickles ; 
but he knows better. He would be simply intoler- 
able were that true. Quite necessary to the cohe- 
sion of his frivolous particles, is the occasional 
substratum of sentiment involved in the stories of 
Emily Barnet, Franszetta, Helena, &e. Indis- 
pensable to the redemption of his character from 
sneering heartlessness, are his intervals of sober 
sadness, his parentheses of self-inquiry and _self- 
condemnation. At such intervals, he beholds an 
aimless destiny unaccomplished—eternity flowing 
through his hand, like the limpid waters of a foun- 
tain through the unconscious, unenjoying lips of 
some marble Triton ; the conclusion to which he 
tends is the melancholy definition of such biogra- 
phies—youth a blunder, manhood a struggle, old 
age aregret. The narrative of Cecil’s adventures 
is-very loosely constructed, and herein greatly in- 
ferior to Sir Bulwer Lytton’s performance, which 
it rivals in wit and brilliance. It is a collection 
of sketches, the only unity of which consists in the 
puppyism of the narrator. This puppyism changes 
its aspects with the changes of life’s seasons ; it 
has its springy germination, its summer efflores- 
cence, its autumnal ripeness, and its wintry de- 
cline ; but in each ayatar it is alter et idem. Mrs. 
Gore has relieved the almost oppressive artificial 
light of the book by episodes of graver interest ; 
the scene with old Barnet at Cintra, for instance, 
which conducts us to Emily’s newly-dug grave— 
the Mignon-like picture of the Italian dancing-girl 
—and the death of little Arthur Danby, are effect- 
ively rendered. But these are mere ‘ by the 
way’’ digressions; the staple is coxcombry, its 
smart sayings and misdomgs. Every chapter 
bristles with points; every paragraph has its 
piquant tit-bit. In respect of elaborate cleverness, 

ungent antithesis and sprightly badinage, ‘‘Cecil”’ 
is probably the most remarkable of its author’s re- 
markable productions. In plot, as we have hinted, 
and in delineation of character, it is subordinate to 
many. Cecil alone interests us. Emily comes and 
goes like a shadow; more might have been made, 
and profitably, of her ingenuous nature—when of- 
fended, a queen—when pleased, a child. Lady Or- 
mington is amusing ; but beside such portraits as 
Pelham’s lady-mother, and that admirable woman 
of the world, Lady rances Sheringham, in Hook’s 
‘* Parson’s Daughter,” she is insipid and unsuc- 
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cessful. We expected more of her, for her first 
appearance told well; and we anticipated an in- 
structive acquaintanceship with one into whose 
dressing-room we were admitted by stealth—there 
beholding, on her ladyship’s table, blue veins sealed 
up in one packet, and a rising blush corked up in 
a crystal phial, and a Pandora’s box of eyebrows, 
eyelashes, lips, cheek, chin, ivory forehead, and 
a pearly row of teeth. ‘ Her existence was all 
Watteau—all @ vignette—all Pompadour—all pow- 
der-puff, all musk, all ambergris! Time need have 
had gold sand in his glass, and an agate handle to 
his scythe, to deal with such a life of trifling.”’ 
Such the being who could be charming in company, 
when it was worth her while, but never played to 
empty benches; like the country manager who 
could not afford to give the snow-storm in his 
Christmas pantomime with white paper, when the 
audience was thin, she often ‘‘ snowed brown,”’ 
and was peevish and ungracious until further 
notice. er husband, Lord Ormington, is of a 
class which no one can better describe than Mrs. 
Gore, but which she has described far better else- 
where ; the sort of man one rarely sees out of 
England ; reserved, without being contemplative ; 
convivial, without being social ; cold, unexpansive, 
undemonstrative ; one who quarrelled with the 
Woods and Forests, because they would not mend 
the roads with the ruins of Fotheringay Castle— 
and could perceive no irony in Hamlei ’s assign- 
ment of purpose to the ashes of imperial Caesar. 
Lady Harriet Vandeleur is well done, so far as she 
goes ; an Irishwoman, with a naiveté bordering on 
effrontery—pretty, pouting, piquante ; coquette, 
jilt, flirt, angel ; restless and artificial ; her naiveté 
calculated, her impromptus faits & loisir, Thérése 
is not a bad illustration of the spirituelle and sigh- 
away femme incomprise, united to an Apollo Belvi- 
dere fed upon oil-cake, and weighing eighteen 
stone. And a due source of mirth is open in the 
history of the Frau Wilhelmina, with her carnivor- 
ous and other propensities. But it is on English 
subjects that Mrs. Gore best exhibits her skill. 

he class of fiction to which ‘‘ The Hamiltons’’ 
belongs, labors under the disadvan of a pro- 
miscuous alliance of fact and fancy. Political lift 
is the theme—the dates are accurately given—the 
ministers and the opposition have each their /6lo ; 
while, at the same time, historical accuracy is de- 
fied—the Duke of Wellington is not himself, Sir 
Robert Peel is neither here nor there, and all is 
confusion worse confounded. In ‘* The Hamiltons”’ 
we have political portraits, ry: to the period 
of George IV.’s decease and the Beform Bill eA 
tion; but the food on which we are invited to 
banquet is neither fish, flest, fowl, nor red 
herring. The actors are rither quite historical 
nor quite ideal; there % @ quantum of 7 
about them, but it is not a quantum suff. 
political novels we se to have at all, it is more 
satisfactory to have them in a more definite shape 
—with at least two or three veritable cabinet 
ministers, masqued or not, as you please, but 
recognizable and in keeping with the blue books 
and mornjxg papers of twenty years since. One 
can enjcy, for instance, Plumer Ward’s present- 
ment ot Canning (as wae “De Vere,” 
or oar novel Chancellor of the Exchequer’s kit-kats, 
in “‘ Coningsby,”’ or the still less thinly veiled 
characters in ‘‘ Wynville ; or, Clubs and Coteries.”’ 
But to be ag pe: in such a game as fast and 
loose—not to find unity of character on the right 
hand or the left—to be tantalized’ by a chaotic’ 
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jumble of elements, one paragraph taken from the 
Annual Register, and the next coined from the 
romancer’s stock in trade—this has a spice of irri- 
tation in it. Some minds, however, may find 
nought to cavil at in this hybrid type; and those 
who do cavil, will own the dashing skill with 
which Mrs. Gore has ignored their possible objec- 
tions, and delineated, in her own witty, whiggish, 
wilful way, a picture of official life in 1830. The 
performers are many and amusing. z; 

Lord Laxington, a privy councillor, with a jargon | tracts at last, in quintessential malignity, into the 
and technical dialect as inveterate as that of a horse-| poison-drop that inflicts destruction on others. 
dealer ; his arguments full of ministerial mysticism | That she is unnatural and improbable is our con- 
—his jokes all parliamentary—his notes of invita-| solation ; the part which she plays, however, in 
tion formal as official documents—his anecdotes | the fortunes of ‘*The Hamiltons” gives scope to 
authenticated by dates ; one who speaks as if be-| some very powerful writing—unlabored, indeed, 
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with the hand of court-cards dealt to her in the long 
rubber of human life; who cares not to cast her 
eyes on a single female face, except the four queens, 
which strengthen her hand at whist, and who 
never lays aside her secret mail-coat of egotism, 
either in the arms of her father or at the footstool 
of her Maker. Mrs. Cadogan is arevolting sketch ; 
a beautiful woman, who, by wearing a smiling 
face when discontented, has learnt to wear aa 
innocent one while sinning ; and whose mind con- 








fore a committee, and scarcely knows how to leave | 
the room without the ceremony of pairing off, or 
to hazard an opinion, lest he should be required to 
justify it to his party. His son, again, Augustus 
Hamilton, a heartless dandy, who quarrels with a 
grain of pepper too much in his soup—the Alecibi- 
ades of Brook-street—a pretender of the vacant 
throne of Brummeldom—who forbears to enter the 
Opera pit during one of Pasta’s airs, lest he should 
distract the attention of the house—who has the 
nicknackery of life at his fingers’ ends, and can 
spout vertu in the choicest cant of connoisseurship ; 
a cold-blooded libertine, moreover, and assuming 
the pride of the serpent, when he is, in truth, the 
weakest of worms, 

William Tottenham, another of the same order | 
—lively and good-natured, so long as the sun | 
shines and his hair keeps in curl, and his linen is 
starched to the sticking point ; but whose wits will 





not suffice to pay his hairdresser’s bill, and whose | 
head and heart are alike bankrupt. Cadogan, the | 
model of a * perfectly gentlemanlike man’’—that 
is, by Mrs. Gore’s interpretation, one who must | 
not offend the public eye, ear, or conscience—nei- 
ther violent in his politics, vehement in his affec- | 
tions, nor eccentric in his dress—one whose great- | 
ness consists in his mediocrity, and who, while 
following in meek subservience the dictates of soci- 
ety, affects unbounded independence. Bernard 
Forbes, sallow, saturnine, hard-featured, uncom- 
Fronising, ar nan outspoken ; in spite of 

is bkown-holland complexion and quizzical coat, 
one of“ those remarkable men who make up, with 
ninety-nine of mediocre capacity, the complement 
of every hundred of the human race ;” dressing 
like a dustman, and tying his cravat es other men 
cord a portmatgeau ; but verifying the adage that 
it is often the fruit of roughest rind that is sweetest 
to the core. Claneystace—one of those characters, 
which “ like certain minerals, remain soft during 
the process of formation, to harden at last into the 
sternest compactness.”’ 

And then for the women Susan, whom every- 
body loved—so mild, so benevolent, so forbeuring : 
so unpresuming ; such a patitat, devoted, much- 
wronged nature as Mr. Thackeray loves to depict 
amid crowds of selfish, hollow-heyted men; an 
innocent, so slow to believe in the existence of 
wickedness, that she trusts her happiness, her per- 
son, the purity of her mind, to the keeping of one 
who despises all things good and holy ; andin the 
development of whose career, Mrs. 
cised that command of pathos which some crities 
deny her, as though she could only, at best, faire 
badiner la tendresse. Julia ilton pleases 
such censors better; a fashionable fribble, who 
plays an able game, both at the whist-table and 
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and unpretending, but realizing more than one 
scene of tragic interest. 
But the comedy of artificial life is Mrs. Gore’s 


forte ; and it is when reproducing, in her brilliant 


way, the soap-bubbles and sparkling fire-flies of 
the ‘‘ upper ten thousand,”’ that we feel her power ; 
when she invites us to Mayfair or Baden, to gaze on 
her lifelike and highly-colored ‘‘tableau,’”’ as Je 
Sage has it, ‘* des soins, des peines, des mouvements, 
que les pauvres mortels se donnent, pour remplir 
agréablement le petit espace entre leur maissance 
et leur mort.”? A Burtonshaw fumily—a gossiping 
Pen. Smith—a Sir Joseph Leighton, ‘ one of those 
fussy men, who insist on having dots placed on all 
the 2’s of life, and crosses on its ¢’s’’—in hitting off 
folks of this calibre, with a few smart strokes of her 
everlasting gold pen, lies her supremacy. 

The tragical story of the Duchess de Praslin has 
contributed an adventitious interest to the intrinsic 
meritof‘* Mrs. Armytage ; or, Female Domination.”’ 
The book was a favorite one with that ill-fated 
lady ; and a volume of it being found on her bed, 
stained with her blood, and subsequently deposited 
in evidence at the trial, it acquired remarkable no- 
toriety on the continent. At home it has enjoyed 
the applause of diverse and distinguished readers— 
among them, a lord-chancellor—peers, like Lord 
Holland, without stint—wits, like Jekyll and Lut- 
trell, of vast dinner-table influence—and novelists, 
like Beckford and Bulwer Lytton, of ungainsayable 
credit and renown. ‘The tale runs upon the inju- 
rious effects produced upon the female character 
by an extension of the rights and privileges of the 
sex. Mrs. Armytage* is one who exercises over 
her children the utmost rigor of petty despotism ~ 
—one whose love of domination had been allowed 
to progress intoa ruling passion, by the indulgence 
of an inert and adoring husband—one, of whom 
her son affirms, that were he to fall in love with 
an angel, blest with a peerage in her own right, 
and a million in the five per cents., she would he 
sure to raise objections. Her haughty temper breaks 
the heart of her daughter, the admirable Sophia, 


;; and bows her to an early grave ; it makes her son, 


Arthur, a miserable dependent, and his wife—the 
artless and winning elves neglected alien ; 
and it goes far towards raising between these two 
a cloud of suspicion and discord, charged with 
ruin to their mutual happiness. The ordeal of 
discipline through which that haughty spirit has 
to pase, ere it will bate one jot of its pretensions, 
is finely and feelingly portrayed. Several parts, 
indeed, of this novel are marked by more than or- 


* And poor Mrs. Amytage, warning exaction, 
Sits arm-chaired forever, a dread petrifaction. 
Leen Hunt. 
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dinary pathos ; especially the death-bed of Sophia, 
that mild, pure, most unselfish maiden, who had 
scarcely ever been parted an hour from her mother’s 
side; ‘and though Mrs. Armytage’s loftiness of 
spirit seemed to elevate her above all sympathy 
with the timid girl, as the giant oak above all con- 
sciousness of the fragrant violet blooming at its 
root, yet now that the flower had withered, the 
tree seemed desolate ; for winter was around its 
leafless boughs.’”’ A powerful hand is also visible 
in the description of the meeting and explanation 
between Arthur and Edgar Rainsford—and of 
Arthur's passionate revelation to his mother of her 
illegal tenure of Holywell—and of the disease- 
stricken and heart-sore woman’s return home, to 
humble herself and die. There is a larger supply, 
too, of agreeable acquaintances than one often 
finds in Mrs. Gore’s fictions ; the Rotherhams, for 
instance ; and excellent Dr. Grant; and part of 
the Maranham family ; and Arthur, and Sophia, 
and Marian. Even Winsome Wyn becomes like- 
able, when transformed to Lord Wildingham— 
though we fancy he was not originally meant to be 
endured, nor is the process of amendment very 
naturally explained. The vis comica is well sus- 
tained in the person of honest Jack Baltimore—a 
man of cunning in the odds, expert at billiards, 
addicted to punch, knowing in horseflesh and the 
slang dictionary ; and tolerable amusement is to 
be had out of the aspiring Yankee, Mister Leoni- 
das Lomax, who makes his entrée as a never- 
say-die antagonist of ‘aristocratic usurpation,” 
speaking in aphorisms himself, and perpetually cor- 
recting the moods and tenses of other people, and 
proving his incapacity to take a pinch of snuff 
without connecting the measure with some pre- 
- of political economy ; but who eventually 
subsides into a courtly, tuft-hunting sycophant— 
covers his republican nakedness with gay waist- 
coats and fine trinkets—and disports himself, 
padded, pinched, painted, with an Adonis wig and 
a pair of fixed spurs. Other pleasant sketches we 
have, in the persons of Dyke Robsey, M. P., ‘< all 
for railways and radical reform,” and his cheery, 
vulgar, kindhearted spouse ; and Mrs. Avarilla, 
one of the weird sisters at the Grange, rigidly cold 
and formal, but ever in a solemn bustle and _per- 
ars | of business. The Grange mystery is an 
episode of indifferent interest. 

But we must scramble to a conclusion, in a very 
immethodical fashion ; for how, with stinted lim- 
its and an imperfect memory, can we find our 
way to a fins, along the highways and byways of 
Mrs. Gore’s wide domains, unless in a manner 
sadly skipping and desultory? To run over the 
names, then, of some other of her host of novels— 
there are the “‘ Reign of Terror’’ and the “‘ Lettre de 
Cachet,” the earliest and, some think, the most 
graceful and attractive of her opera omnia. Her 
more recent and characteristic style found its first 
decided display in ‘* Women as They Are’”’—a 
somewhat flippant picture of fashionable and Lady's 
Magazine existence. It appeared in 1830, and 
was followed next year by the renowned and effer- 
vescent volumes devoted to ‘‘ Mothers and Daugh- 
ters’’—of which the critical Phoebus of “ Blue- 
Stocking Revels,’’ who confessed he sometimes 
wished he. Gore’s three volumes were two, was 
fain to protest— 

But not when she dwelt upon daughters or mothers ; 

Oh, then the three made him quite long for three others. 


Another year, and she produced ‘‘ The Fair of 
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May Fair,” a series of a rather fade and passé as- 
pect. After “‘ Mrs, Armytage”’ there came (1838) 
‘The Heir of Selwood”—a complicated story, 
which involves both reader and writer in a laby- 
rinth that once or twice threatens a ‘‘ fix” —illus- 
trative of the wrongful acquisition of a noble 
estate, and the perplexities of a childless heroine, 
who adopts a strange infant as her own, and anon 
finds herself a mother de facto as well as de jure. 
In this tale Mrs. Gore is more restrained and 
serious than usual. Next came ‘ The Cabinet 
Minister,”’ represented by a Sir Robert Crewe—one 
of those official veterans whom she describes with 
such gusto; the time being that of the Carlton 
House regency, and the theme one to which, in its 
salient points, she is marvellously au fait. The 
same year (1829) — ‘* Preferment ; or, My 
Uncle the Earl’’—full of satiric touches, and sup- 
co by one or two capital full-length figures. 
t has been said, that so faithful are her portraits, 
that it is by no means difficult for one moving in 
the same circles to detect the individuals from 
whom particular traits are drawn; yet are they 
not portraits, nor, what is still more common, 
caricatures of well known personages; the pecu- 
liarities only are derived from distinct originals, 
and combined with general characteristics. ‘* Her 
pages are a compte Rochefoucauld of English 
igh life.’’ But the satire is not crabbed, the 
irony is not morose, the ridicule is not snappish ; 
for this we may take Apollo's word at the Feast 
of the Violets. 


For her satire, he said, was n’t evil, a bit ; 
But as full of good heart as of spirits and wit. 


In 1840 we had ‘‘The Dowager; or, the New 
School for Scandal,’’ of which the name is its own 
interpreter, being a motley and high-colored picture 
of the results of babbling and gossip, the prolific 
seeds sown by Mrs. Candours and Sir Benjamin 
Backbites. ‘The dowager herself, Lady Delinaine, 
is one of our author’s most felicitous characters ; 
but, with one or two exceptions, the others are 
pasteboard, and that of the flimsiest make ; and 
the story is rattled through with a careless rapidi- 
ty, and overflow of colloquial levity, which make 
us approve once again the criticism of the divinity 
already appealed to :— 


Only somewhat he found, now and then, which dilated 
A little too much on the fashions it rated, 

And heaps of ** polite conversation’’ so true 

That he, once, really wished the three volumes were two. 


If we have wished it more than once, may Mrs. 
Gore and her tutelar god forgive us ! 

Her fumiliarity with Parisian life and manners 
found room for lively display in ‘‘ Greville ; or, a 
Season in Paris,’ which was succeeded, in 1842, 
by a novel, where the scene is laid in Russia, viz., 
‘* The Ambassador’s Wife,’ spoilt by haste and 
recklessness of construction, but clever, piquant, 
and pungent as ever. More pains she must have 
taken in working up the power and passion (for 
there are both in an eminent degree) of ‘The 
Banker’s Wife; or, Court and City ;” but those 
who chiefly appreciate her, pronounce it compara- 
tively heavy reading. Scenes there are, however, 
of genuine comedy and humorous relief, such as 
scarcely any one else could have put on paper. 
There was some ground for a critic at this period 
(1843-4) affirming that, “‘ within the last eight or 
nine years Mrs. Gore had distanced nearly all her 





contemporaries by a rapid succession of some of 
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the most brilliant novels in our language.”* Nor, 
excepting a brief interval, did she abate in literary 
energy. Emulation, if nothing else, must have 
sustained a spirit like hers ; was not Mrs. Trollope 
still publishing her thousands, and Mr. James his 
ten thousands! Besides the consecrated form of 
three volumes, there were the magazines into 
which to pour the exuberance of her invention. 
In this shape she gave us ‘‘ Blanks and Prizes,” 
‘* Temptation and Atonement,” ‘‘ Abednego, the 
Money-Lender,”’ ** Surfaceism ; or, the World and 
its Wife;’’ and innumerable stories, such as the 
‘* Burgher of St. Gall,” the ‘* Scrap-stall of Paris,”’ 
the ‘ Leper-House of Janval,” the ‘“ Royalists 
of Peru,’”’ and other historicttes collected 


From a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 


or a quick fancy cull flowers and fruitage. Recur- 
ring to the post-octavo triplets, we have yet to re- 
cord the names of ‘‘ Peers and Parvenus,”’ in which 
she appears to strain a chord already enfeebled by 
undue tension ; and ‘‘ Sketches of English Charac- 
ter,”’ illuminated by a running fire of witticisms, 
manufactured by the same accomplished patentee 
as ‘* Cecil,” and fizzing and crackling in every 
conceivable direction ; and then the ‘‘ Debutante ; 
or, the London Season,”’ another congenial subject 
for such a lecturer. These three last works all belong 
to one year, 1846. Her next, ‘‘ Castles in the Air,”’ 
betrayed increasing symptoms of over-work, and 





did little to strengthen, nothing to spread, her rep- 
utation. But it would take many a weightier load | 
than such air-castles to sink the reputation she | 
had secured ; a score of such mediocrities would | 
not much depreciate the insurance policy she had | 
long since effected in the temple of Fame. _ In this 
glancing notice we have omitted several of her | 
ablest, as well as her least-noticeable fictions ; | 
nor have we, as dealing simply with a female | 
novelist, alluded to her productions in other walks | 
of literature. If it happened that our printer’s | 
—— (‘* bad word,’’ as Seen Tom Ball’s biogra- ; 
pher would put it, and as Ellis Bell would noff) | 
were clamorous for more ‘* copy,”” instead of being, | 
as the ingenuous youth is, indignant at our ex-| 
cesses in longitude and latitude, we could gloriously | 
fill up a sheet or two witha formal enumeration of | 
the comedies, furces, feuilletons, and opuscula | 


* A New Spirit of the Age. | 

+ Every reader of “ Wuthering Heights’’ must have | 
“‘made great eyes,’? as a German would say, at the 
frequency and matter-of-course nonchalance with which | 
oaths are there spelt out, letter by letter, in the most | 
solid style of cursing and swearing. Never was dish to 
set before a—trooper, more highly spiced and hotly pep- 
pered, in the manner which troopers proverbially relish. 
And Currer Bell espouses the cause of all this “ cussin’ | 
and swearin’.’’? In her preface to the above work, she 
says that undoubtedly a large class of readers will “ suffer 
greatly”? from Ellis Bell’s habit of substituting the 
naughty word in extenso for the customary blank line. 
And adds: “I may as well say at once, that for this 
circumstance it is out of my power to apologize ; deeming 
it, myself, a rational plan to write words at full length. 
Tue practice of hinting by single letters those expletives 
with which profane and violent persons are wont to gar- 
nish their discourse, strikes me as a proceeding which, 
however well meant, is weak and futile. I cannot tell 
what good it does—what feeling it spares—what horror it 
conceals.”’ This is highly characteristic of the frank and 
free-hearted writer, whatever we may think of her taste. | 
With her a blank is a sham, and all shams are to be put 
down—except on paper. 
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miscellanea of Mrs. Gore’s authorship. Nor would 
the mere catalogue read amiss, or 4 wanting in 
interest, to those who gloat over the catalogues of 
Homer’s ships, and Milton’s proper names, and 
the levee and drawing-room statistics in four 
parallel columns of the Times, As a novelist, we 
take our leave of her, witha cordial sense of her 
singular talents and memorable industry—our 
general impressions of her multifarious fictions 
deing in accordance with the complimentary com- 
ment of Leigh [unt :* 


Then how much good reading ! what fit, flowing words ! 
What enjoyment, whether midst houses or herbs ! 
*T is the thinking of men with the lightness of birds ! 





From the Leader. 
THE DEATH OF URANIA. 


TuRovGH court and spacious square the princess past, 
Nor paused until she reached the poplar trees 
Beside the palace gates. Here lingering winds, 
With song of birds amid the dancing leaves, 
And sigh of reed, and rush, and waving grass, 
Troubled the else inviolable calm. 
The daylight waned ; the red and circular moon 
Showed near and large, and with dim shapeless fears 
Perplexed the heart ; and Ariadne saw, 
From starry heights in worlds invisible, 
Hope fall, as falls to earth a heavy stone, 
Which some strong hand has hurled above the clouds. 
Yet paused she not, but through the palace gates, 
Now opening to her, entered, and beheld 
Within the gates, hidden in swathing grass, 
Urania, her fair daughter, haply here 
Deserted by the women, when the din 
And outery of the frantic populace 
lled up to heaven, and they bewildered sought 
fuge in flight and in some cave obscure. 
The child lay sleeping on her folded arm, 
Her hair in golden tendrils shadowy fell 
Over her face and neck, and lightly came 
And went the breath between her parted lips, 
Fragrant and soft, while scarce one happy smile 
Ruffled the summer calm of looks as clear 
As waters dreaming in a glassy pool. 
Then o’er the slumberer Ariadne leant 
And woke her, breathing warmly on her face, 
And fanning her light hair ; so never more 
wakened, But the child, low murmuring, said, 
‘* Kiss, kiss me, mother dear, and clasp my hand, 
And say farewell to me ere I depart, 


, Where all day long the lovely children play, 


On pleasant fields of yellow asphodel ; 

Clasp, clasp me, mother, ere I fade from life, 
And kiss me as I kissed thee yesterday ; 

I shall not need thy kisses any more, 


| When a pale shade [ play with shades as pale.’’ 


So spake she, but her words were pent by Death, 
In that great Darkness where new stars appear. 
Her mother answered not, but from her brow 
Parting the wavy gold she kissed the child, 
Who, smiling, from her kisses faded fast. 

There was no moan for her, no falling tear, 

No sigh, nor stifled sob, who thus from life 
Gently withdrew ; but Ariadne knelt, 

Folding her hands, beside that fair dead child, 


| With look eternal and prophet soul, 
| That welcomed every evil it divined : 
| So leave them, with no wail upon the night, 


To the calm Gods, and to the patient stars. 


* Blue-stocking Revels, canto ii. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
MONTCALM. 


Tue French philosopher and poet Chateaubri- 
and, at the close of the eloquent narrative of his 
‘Travels in North America,” gives expression 
to the painful feelings that clung to him, when 
forced to dwell on the names of Canada and 
Louisiana, and when the old maps displayed to 
him the extent of the ancient French dominion in 
America, He mused sorrowfully on the-evil doom 
by which France lost a trans-Atlantic empire, 
which might now be to her a source of inexhaust- 
ible prosperity. He truly says: “‘ From Acadia 
and Canada to Louisiana, from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence to that of the Mississippi, the terri- 
tories of New France surrounded what originally 
formed the confederation of the thirteen United 
States. The other states, the District of Colum- 
bia and Michigan, North-west Missouri, Oregon, 
and the Arkansas territories, belonged, or would 
have belonged, to us, as they now belong to the 
United States, by the cession of the English 
and Spaniards, our first heirs in Canada and 
in Louisiana. More than two-thirds of North 
America would acknowledge the sovereignty of 
France... .. We once possessed here vast coun- 
tries which might have offered a home to the 
excess of our population, an important market to 
our commerce, a nursery to our navy. Now, we 
are forced to confine in our prisons culprits con- 
demned by the tribunals, for want of a spot of 
ground whereon to place these wretched creatures. 
We are excluded from the New World, where the 
human race is recommencing. The English and 
Spanish languages serve to express the thoughts 
of many millions of men in Africa, in Asia, in the 
South Sea Islands, on the continent of the two 
Americas ; and we, disinherited of the conquests 
of our courage and our genius, hear the language 
of Racine, of Colbert, and of Louis the Sixteenth, 
spoken merely in a few hamlets in Louisiana and 
Canada, under a foreign sway. There it remains, 
as though but for an evidence of the reverses of 
our fortune, and the errors of our policy. Thus, 
then, has4rance disappeared from North America, 
like those Indian tribes with which she sym 
thized, and some of the wrecks of which I have 
beheld.” * 

The Frenchman of the present age, who thus 
mourns over the glorious dominions in the Western 
World which might have been his country’s, ma 
at least console himself by the reflection, that it 
was not through any want of individual heroes 
among her sons, that France lost those fair lands, 
and was deprived of so bright a future. England’s 
triumph over her in their struggle for “ the mag- 
nificent prize of supremacy in America,” was 
caused by the difference between the systems, on 
which the colonies of these two great European 
states were founded and ruled. In the govern- 
ment of the French trans-Atlantic possessions the 
spirit of centralization prevailed in the fullest in- 
tensity; while among the English settlers on the 
eastern coast of North America, the system of 
local self-government was more vigorously devel- 
oped than in any other region of the globe. 
Unquestionably in America, as elsewhere, the 
communities of Teutonic race showed collectively 
the superiority of that race over the Celtic in the 


* Chateaubriand, vol. iii., p. 468. See, too, Warbur- 
ton’s “‘ Conquest of Canada,” vol. i., p. 13. 
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qualities that are requisite for successful coloniza- 
tion. But if we were to mete out our admiration 
of the various European settlers in the New World 
by individual specimens of ability and energy, 
there is no nation that would have a higher claim 
to our praise, than that which produced Cartier, 
Charleroix, Champlain, De Salles, De Courcelles, 
Frontenac, La Galissoniere, and, finally, ‘* the wise 
and chivalrous’? Montealm, the last and the best 
of the Paladins of France beyond the western 
wave. 

Montcalm had fallen upon evil days. As he 
was born in 1712 .and died in 1759, the whole of 
his life, except his early infancy, was comprised 
in the period of the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, 
the most disgraceful and disastrous period in the 
history of modern France. Coarse licentiousness, 
imbecile favoritism, sordid prodigality, and ap- 
athetic disregard of duty, stigmatized the court ; 
and the noblesse, who monopolized all mili 
and civil commands, in general but too faithfull 
imitated the vices of their sovereign. A few bril- 
liant exceptions are discernible; and no name 
shines more purely than that of Montcalm, the 
representative of a [ong line of illustrious ancestry, 
whose glories, won in happier times, he eclipsed 
by the high qualities which he displayed in the 
darkest season of temptation, difficulty, and dis- 
tress. 

Louis Joseph, Marquis de Montcalm de St. 
yéran, was born at the chateau of Candiac, near 
Nismes, in 1712. He had an elder brother, who 
was renowned as a youthful prodigy of learning, 
and who, like many other youthful prodigies, died 
in childhood of a disease of the brain. The two 
brothers were educated by Dumas, under whom 
the future defender of Canada acquired a familiar- 
ity with the classics, and a fondness for literature, 
which distinguished him through life ; and which 
would probably have given him celebrity as a 
writer and a scholar, if the circumstances of his 
rank and social station had not devoted him, while 
still young, to a military career. 

He soon attracted notice in the French armies 
both for bravery and intelligence. Ever forward 
to meet danger, he received three wounds at the 
battle of Placentia, and afterwards suffered still 
more severely at the battle of Exilles. In 1747, 
when this last-mentioned engagement was fought, 
the Marquis de Montcalm was colonel of a regi- 
ment of infantry, and he there received a lesson 
which he afterwards turned to good account, of 
how useless the valor of the best reo may prove 
against fortified lines, though held by a very 
inferior force, if the defendants are judiciously 
commanded. His regiment in that campaign 
formed part of the army of Dauphiné, with which 
the Comte de Belleisle endeavored to penetrate 
into Piedmont. On the 6th of July, Belleisle 
assaulted the entrenchments with which the Pied- 
montese had strengthened the pass of Exilles. 
The French columns advanced gallantly in three 
attacks, but were each time driven back with 
heavy loss; though such was the devoted valor 
with which the assaults were made, that some of 
the French soldiers, who had reached the feet of 
the batteries, sprang into the enemy’s lines through 
the embrasures in the fortification, when the 
Piedmontese cannons recoiled after a discharge. 
Enraged at these repulses, the Comte de Belleisle 
(to whom a marshal’s baton had been promised if 
he could force his way into Piedmont), collected 
the officers of his army, formed them into a single 
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column, and, placing himself at their head, with 
the French colors in his hand, led them on in per- 
son to a last desperate charge. Rushing forward 
through a fire that thinned their ranks at every 
step, this cohort of French nobility came sword in 
hand upon their sheltered foes. Though wounded 
by a musket-ball as he advanced, Belleisle planted 
the French standard within the Piedmontese lines, 
and was tearing down the palisades, when he was 
run through with a bayonet. Unable to force 
their way forward, and unwilling to retreat, the 
yernd part of his officers were killed around him. 

ontcalm was one of the few that escaped. He 
was wounded, and had fallen, but was borne back 
by some of his surviving comrades to the French 
position. ’ 

On recovering from the effects of this dreadful 
day, Montcalm returned to active service, and 
continued to distinguish himself, as he gradually 
rose in rank in the French armies, in Faly and 
in Germany. In 1756, he was a field-marshal ; 
and in that year he received the perilous honor 
of being nominated commander-in-chief of the 
French forces in North America, and being en- 
trusted with the mission of striving to rescue 
Canada from the English. 

The amplitude of the dominion which the 
French once held in North America, or New 
France, as it was termed, has already been de- 
scribed in the words of Chateaubriand. But a 
single glance at the map is more convincing than 
the most eloquent and copious description. On 
looking at the chart of the eastern coast of Amer- 
ica below the barren limits of the Arctic circle, 
the broad estuary of the St. Lawrence fixes the 
attention. Passing inland along the line of this 
mighty river in a south-westerly ection, by Cape 
Breton and Nova Scotia, and thence through 
Lower and Upper Canada, we reach Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie, the two first of the remarkable 
chain of lakes, or rather of inland seas, which belt 
round the habitable districts of the New World as 
far as the neighborhood of the sources of the Mis- 
sissippi, of the great river that rolls its waters 
from the precincts of Lake Superior for two thou- 
sand five —~—o. miles from north to south, till, 
flowing through Louisiana, they fall into the Gulf 
of Mexico. France claimed to possess, and act- 
ually had organized the colonization of the whole 
of the territories that form the basin of the St. 
Lawrence and the magnificent valley of the Mis- 
sissippi.* She had founded the city of New 
Orleans on the embouchure of the last of these 
rivers, and the cities of Montreal and Quebec on 
the most commanding sites of the shore of the St. 
Lawrence. Round New Orleans she had colonized 
a district, which she had named after her Grand 
Monarque, Louisiana ; but on the line of the great 
northern river she had founded the far more im- 
portant settlements of Canada; and had also 
colonized Cape Breton and Acadia, which gave the 
apparent command of the entrance of the St. 
Lawrence, as her Louisianian settlement gave her 
that of the Mississippi. 

Her wisest statesmen had urged on the Court 
of Versailles the expediency of forming a line of 
fortifications throughout the intermediate space 
between Canada and Louisiana, and also of send- 
ing out ten thousand French peasants to form set- 


* “Ta vallée du Mississippi est & tout prendre la plus 
ifique demeure que Dieu ait jamais preparée pour 
Vhabitation de ’homme.”’—De TocquevILLe. 
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tlements under the shelter of these fortifications 
along the shores of the most southerly of the great 
lakes, and along the banks of the Mississippi and 
its western affluents.* This bold and wise project 
was slighted by the home government; but the 
able men who commanded in Canada for France, 
did much for its realization. French agents pene- 
trated almost every part of the vast wilderness of 
the North American continent, endeavoring to 
conciliate the good-will of the native tribes, or at 
least to direct their enmity against the English. 
Fortified posts were built wherever there seemed 
the faintest hope of maintaining them; and the 
sublime zeal of the French Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries was perverted in aid of the unparalleled 
physical energy and adventurous daring of the 
Canadian hunters, in order to lay the seeds of 
French influence throughout the upper half of the 
New World, and to accumulate overwhelming 
resources for the invasion and ultimate ruin of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlements along the eastern coast 
of the Atlantic. 

There were two districts over which the French 
rulers of Canada especially sought to secure their 
grasp, for the purpose of war against the English 
colonies. These were the valley of the Ohio, and 
the territory immediately round Lake Champlain 
and Lake George. Here, again, the worst map is 
more emphatic than the best verbal description. 
It will be seen that the river Ohio (which, before 
its junction with the river Monongahela, is called 
the Alleghany) rises near the eastern extremity 
of Lake Erie ; that its course, though winding, is 
generally in a south-western direction ; and that 
it falls into the Mississippi after flowing nearly 
one thousand one hundred and fifty miles. The 
command of the upper line of this river, added to 
that of the southern coast of Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, would have placed the colonies of New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, completely at the 
mercy of the French; not, indeed, necessarily as 
the victims of immediate conquest, but as exposed 
to such continued inroads and devastations, that 
their subjection must ultimately have been cer- 
tain. 

Against the more north-easterly of the English 
colonies, the states of New England, the French or- 
ganized another system of attack, by seeking to 
establish themselves along the small lakes called 
Lakes Champlain and George, which stretch, in a 
line from north to south from the immediate 
vicinity of Montreal, nearly to the river Hudson, 
along the back of the most important New Eng- 
land States. The forts of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point were considered the keys to the possession 
of this line of attack. The other line of attack 
(by the south of the Lakes Erie and Ontario, the 
upper valley of the Ohio) was principally secured 
by Fort Oswego at the south-east extremity of 
Lake Ontario, of Fort Niagara near the celebrated 
waterfall between Ontario and Erie, and Fort Du 
Quesne (now Pittsburg) on the Ohio, at the point 
where the Alleghany unites with the Mononga- 
hela. 

It is obvious that these anticipated paths to the 
conquest of New England by New France, might be 
trod in the other direction ; and that, if the Anglo- 
Saxon race gained the ascendency, Canada might 
be thus onto and subdued by these very lines of 
operation. Moreover the same glorious estuary of 


* See Warburton’s “ Conquest of Canada,” vol. ii., p. 
24. 
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the St. Lawrence, that gave the means of receiving 
into the heart of the Canadian territory the com- 
merce and the armed succors of the mother-coun- 
try, might also bring home to Canada hostile fleets 
and armies, if the naval power of France should be 
humbled by a European rival; though the strong 
fortress of Louisburg in Cape Breton, at the very 
entrance of the St. 
tection to Quebec; and the position of Quebec 
itself was so strong, that it might have been fairly 
hoped that no hostile armament advancing from 
the Atlantic could capture it, or could ever pene- 
trate in front of its batteries into the interior of 
Canada. 

The conflict between the English and French 
races in America had been long and chequered ; 
but the balance of advantages and of resources for 
further struggles was decidedly against France, 
when Montoliin received the dangerous dignity of 
military commander of Canada. hen the great 
war of the Spanish succession was terminated in 
Europe, some clauses were added to the treaty of 
Utrecht, by which Louis the Fourteenth ‘“ ceded 
away forever, with ignorant indifference, the noble 
province of Acadia, or Nova Scotia, the inexhaust- 
ible fisheries of Newfoundland, and his claims tc the 
vast but almost unknown regions of Hudson’s Bay.” 
The forty-three years that followed 1713, had been 
partly times of open war ; and they had always been 
times of active real hostility between the French and 
English in America, even when the two nations 
were nominally at peace. In the midsummer of 
1756, the first year of the Seven Years’ War, the 
English had experienced several disasters, but on 
the whole they were gaining the mastery over the 
French in America. Braddock’s defeat on the 8th 
of July, 1755, had caused the British arms to 
recede for a time from the Ohio. But Oswego, 
the most important post on the line of operations 
from Canada towards the Mississippi, was in Eng- 
lish hands ; and, on the line of Lake Champlain 
and Lake George, Sir William Johnson, at the 
head of the militia of the New England States, 
had gained considerable advantages, and had es- 
tablished and garrisoned two forts, named Fort 
William Henry and Fort Edward. The number 
of regular European troops collected in the Eng- 
lish colonies, far outnumbered those in Canada ; 
and, above all, the difference between the popula- 
tion of Canada, and that of the English colonies, 
was such as to throw fearful odds into the scale 
against those whose duty it was to uphold the 
fleur-de-lys of France against the of Old Eng- 
land in the New World. The whole number of 
the habitans of Canada, when Montcalm arrived 
there, did not amount to sixty thousand. The 
population of the thirteen English colonies ex- 
ceeded a million and a quarter. The difference in 
wealth and resources was even greater.* The 
French monarchy had transplanted to Canada her 
corrupted and corrupting feudal institutions. Ag- 
riculture languished among the seigneurs and vas- 
sal-peasants. All commerce, and nearly all trade, 
were monopolized by companies and individuals, 
who bought their privileges by bribes to the royal 
mistresses and favorites at Versailles, and then 
sought to enrich themselves by practising the most 
iniquitous frauds and peculations upon the un- 
happy colonists. There was no self-government. 
The administrative power of the imperial country 
intrusively sasiatel all local business, even of the 
most trivial character, and ‘‘ cramped individual 


* See Warburton, vol. ii., p. 184. 
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energy Ww the constraining force of centraliza- 
tion.”” How completely intellectual activity among 
her colonists was discouraged by France, may be 
judged of by the fact. that there was not permitted 
to be a single printing-press in Canada during 
the whole period that the province was under 
French authority. 

On the other hand the rival English colonists 
had thriven under the salutary neglect of the 
mother country. Entirely self-governed in all 
local matters, and, for many years, little inter- 
fered with in the management of affairs, which 
would seem to fall more within the jurisdiction of 
the imperial power; self-relying, well-educated, 
laboriously industrious, and energetic in commer- 
cial as well as in agricultural pursuits, the Anglo- 
Americans possessed far superior elements of mili- 
tary strength to those that existed in Canada, 
though less compactly organized, and far less easy 
to unite for the systematic operations of a cam- 
paign. 

Earnest entreaties had been sent from Quebec to 
Paris for assistance, in what was now felt to be the 
decisive struggle between the French and English 
races in America, With all its faults the French 
court cannot be denied the praise of having gen- 
erally selected men of eminent ability to fill the 
stations of high command in its provinces ; and it 
was from his reputation, not only for courage and 
military skill, but for general intellectual capacity 
and energy, that Montcalm now received the ap- 
pointment of commander-in-chief of the French 
armies in Canada. The Marquis de Vandreuil 
was at this time, and continued to be, governor- 
mys of the province ; the relative positions of 

im and Montcalm being not dissimilar to those 
of our own governor-general and commander-in- 
chief in India at the present time. 

Montcalm took with him to America five veteran 
regiments of the French army, some of which had 
already been under his command, and all of which 
he brought to Canada in the highest possible state 
of equipment and efficiency. Hie arrived at Que- 
bec at the end of July, and remained there only a 
few days to refresh his troops, and make himself 
master of the state of affairs in Canada, and of the 
position and probable plans of the enemy’s forces. 
At this time the English held Oswego with about 
fourteen hundred regular troops. rd Loudon 
and General Abercromby were at Albany on the 
Hudson with the main force of more than ten 
thousand soldiers, partly British and partly 
provincial. From that point the English army 
could move either upon Oswego, or upon Lake 
Champlain. An English force under General 
Winslow was already in the vicinity of this lake, 
and threatened the forts of Crown Point and Ti- 
conderoga, which the French held upon its shores. 
Montealin resolved to strike an effective blow upon 
the English power at one of its two advanced 

ints, before support could be given from Lord 

udon’s central but more remote army. Oswego 
was Montcalm’s mark ; but he first made a rapid 
journey to Ticonderoga, improved its defences, and 
assured it as far as possible from capture, while he 
concentrated the chief part of the French force 
upon Oswego. Returning rapidly from Ticon- 
deroga, he cullected at Montreal the veteran regi- 
ments that he had brought from France, and a 
considerable force of ton Coneiien militia. With 
these he marched to Fort Frontenac (now Kin 
ton), near the north-eastern extremity of Lake 
Ontario, and on the 5th of August mustered his 
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European and Canadian troops, and also a large 
force of confederate Indian warriors. 

The codperation of the native tribes was eagerly 
sought both by the French and the English in 
their struggles for ascendency in America, The 
Indians were useless against regular troops in an 
encounter in a fair field, and it was found im- 
possible to bring them under effective discipline, 
or to check their ferocious and faithless cruelty. 
But they were formidable combatants in the irreg- 
ular warfare which necessarily formed a main 
part of a contest carried on amid the primeval 
wildernesses and forests of North America. The 
French far surpassed the English in the skill with 
which they ingratiated themselves with the Red 
Men of the New World ; and Montcalm was pecu- 
liarly eminent for the ascendency which he acquired 
over the native warriors, The personal descrip- 
tion which is given of Montcalm might at first 
lead us to suppose that he was less fitted to be- 
come popular among the dignified chiefs and braves 
of the Indian tribes, than among the ranks of his 
own mercurial countrymen. He is described as 
**small in stature, rapid in conversation, and of 
restless mobility.’”’** But his courage, his remark- 
able power of enduring privations and fatigue, the 
cheerful readiness with which he set the example 


of facing every necessary danger, and bearing 


every hardship, the skill which he showed in con- 
cealing his plans from the enemy, the energetic 
celerity with which he dealt his blows, and the 
adroitness with which he withdrew from the coun- 
ter-blows that were aimed at him, soon raised him 
high in the estimation of his native allies; and 
no other European general ever was so well aided 
by the Red Man, as was Montcalm, not only dur- 
ing the successes of the first years of his command, 
but also during the reverses and difficulties of the 
latter portion of his American career. 

On the 5th of August, 1756, Montcalm reviewed 
at Frontenac the force with which he designed to 
capture Oswego; on the 9th, he had placed a 
division of his army within a mile and a half of 
the British position without his approach having 
been discovered ; and on the 12th, he had his whole 
force assembled, and opened his lines against a 
small fort which the British had raised near 
Oswego, as an advanced work for its defence. On 
the 13th, the small fort was captured, and on the 
evening of the 14th, Montcalm had battered down 
part of the walls of Oswego itself; the English 
commander and many of his men had fallen be- 
neath the superior fire of the besiegers, and the 
remainder of the garrison surrendered. Two 
English regiments thus became Montcalm’s prison- 
ers ; one hundred and twenty cannons, six vessels 
of war, a large flotilla of barks, which had been 
collected on the river close to the fort, three chests 
of gold, and an immense quantity of provisions 
and military stores, were also the fruits of this 
enterprise. . 

The Indian nations had looked on the existence 
of a European fort at Oswego with peculiar jeal- 
ousy and ill-will; and, in order to secure their 
friendship, Montcalm had the sagacity to forego 
the immediate advantage of placing a Proust gar- 
rison at the spot; and caused the remains of the 
defences to be levelled to the ground. 

This splended success raised high the military 
reputation of France in the New World; and 
Montcalm signalized the following year by an 
equally brilliant achievement. Lord Satex the 


* Bancroft’s “* History of the American Revolution,” 
vol. i., p. 271. 
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English oe in oes, es - make 
the siege of Louisburg, in Ca ton, the great 
equated of the campaign of 1757. Montcalm 
watched in grim expectation, until Loudon, by 
drawing away the flower of the British forces to 
this distant enterprise, gave him the opportunity 
of striking a blow on the advanced posts of Eng- 
lish power near Lake George, like that which he 
had dealt them near Lake Ontario. Colonel 
Monro held Fort William Henry with a garrison 
of two thousand men, and General Webb had a 
force of four thousand more at Fort Edward nearer 
to the New England States. Montcalm determined 
to surprise and capture Fort William Henry. He 
suddenly collected the warriors of thirty-three 
Indian tribes, and his French veterans, with heavy 
ordnance and stores for a siege, at Ticonderoga, 
and thence moved rapidly southward on his in- 
tended prey. ‘It had been a season of scarcity 
in Canada, But small stores were collected for 
the army. They must conquer speedily or disband. 
‘On such an expedition,’ said Montcalm to his 
officers, ‘a blanket and a bearskin are the war- 
rior’s couch. Do like me with cheerful good-will. 
The soldier’s allowance is enough for us.’ ’’* 

Enabled by the zeal of his troops and his Indian 
allies to drag a flotilla of canoes and boats across 
the neck of land between Lake Champlain and 
Lake George, and to traverse unobserved the 
northern part of the last lake, Montcalm, on the 
2nd of August, brought his full force, amounting 
to eight thousand men, close upon Fort William 
Henry ; and on the 6th the trenches had been du 
and the besieging batteries opened. Monro an 
his garrison resisted for two days bravely; but 
their ammunition began to fail; Webb refused to 
march to their assistance, and on the 9th of Au- 
gust they capitulated. Fort William Henry, like 
Fort Oswego, was levelled to the earth. The news 
of its fall reached Lord Loudon in Cape Breton, 
and recalled him from his inefficient operations 
against Louisburg to defend New York. The 
downfall of the British power in America was 
thought by many to be imminent ;+ and though 
Montcalm’s means were inadequate for followin 
up his success by a regular invasion of the Englis 
colonies, he girt their whole landward frontier 
with flame and desolation. And numerous bands 
of Canadians and Indians in the French alliance 
made incessant inroads into the territory of every 
British settlement, from New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts round to the Carolinas. 

But though thus triumphant in the field, Mont- 
calm felt his strength gradually diminishing, and 
knew too well how inadequate were the resources 
of Canada against those which the English in 
America still possessed against him. Montcalm’s 
enterprises and the incessant border-warfare called 
nearly the whole serviceable male population of 
Canada away from the labors of agriculture. A 
scarcity of corn and other provisions was the in- 
evitable result. In a despatch written by Mont- 
calm to the French ministry in February, 1758, the 
victorious general says, ‘‘ [ shudder when I think 
of provisions. The famine is very great. In spite 
of all our success, New France needs peace, or 
sooner or later it must fall; such are the numbers 
of the English, such the difficulty of our receiving 
supplies.”” He was urgent in his entreaties for 
reinforcements in troops, artillery, and munitions ; 
but the government of Madame de Pompadour (as 
Sismondi, with just indignation, terms the French 
government of that time) gave itself no trouble 


* Bancroft, p. 296. t Ibid., p. 304. 
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about the fate of Canada; while, on the other 
hand, the English government had passed, in 
1757, into the energetic hands of the elder Pitt, 
whose favorite project was the destruction of the 
French power in America, and who employed the 
vast resources of England fearlessly, unsparingly, 
and pertinaciously for the complete conquest of 
Canada. Yet for one year more did the genius of 
Montcalm delay that event; and the year 1758 
was marked by the most brilliant, though it was 
the last, of his victories. 

Three expeditions were undertaken by the Brit- 
ish this year in America. Louisburg was at- 
tacked by a formidable armament from England. 
A force of fifteen thousand regular British troo 
and five thousand provincials was formed in Phil- 
adelphia, under General Forbes, and destined to 
capture Fort Du Quesne, and sweep the French 
from the valley of the Ohio; while the largest 
European army yet seen in the New World was 
collected at Albany, under General Abercrombie, 
and designed to conquer the French forts at Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, and advance by Lake 
Champlain into Canada. Montcalm knew this to 
be the most formidable of the blows levelled at his 
province ; and he determined to meet it in person. 
Abercrombie set his army in motion early in July, 
and reached the north-western shore of Lake 
George a little to the south of Ticonderoga. He 
had fifteen thousand men, more than six thousand 
of whom were regular British troops. Montcalm 
had not more than three thousand French soldiers, 
and about five hundred Canadians. But he re- 
membered the day of Exilles, and fortified a posi- 
tion in front of Ticonderoga with an earthen 
breastwork and a thick abatis of felled trees. 
Abercrombie made no attempt to turn his line, 
but sent the British infantry forward to storm the 
centre of Montcalm’s position, with that prodigal- 
ity of valor and parsimoniousness of skill, which 
have too often caused English blood to be lavished 
like water. 

Never was that more cruelly the case than at 
Ticonderoga on the 8th of July, 1758. As the 
British regiments struggled amid the felled trees 
that formed the front of the French position, 
Montealm’s men, admirably posted behind the 
breastwork, shot them down by hundreds. Hour 
after hour did this scene of butchery continue ; 
the obstinate courage of the English only serving 
to increase the carnage. At last, the attacking 
columns, in their confusion, fired upon each other ; 
hopeless disorder followed, and finally Abercrom- 
bie’s splendid army fled in utter rout, leaving no 
less than 1950 killed and wounded, while Mont- 
calm’s little force only lost 390. 

This victory gave Canada safety for the year 
along the line of the lakes, but on the other two 
scenes of warfare, the English were successful. 
‘ouisburg and Fort Du Quesne were taken ; and 

was known that Pitt was resolved to renew the 
attack on Canada in the next year with still larger 
urces, led by abler and nobler generals. Aban- 
doned by the French government, Montcalm pre- 
pared to do his duty to the last, and, in his own 
words, ‘resolved to find a grave under the ruins 
of the colony.” 

Though convinced of the hopelessness of the 
struggle which he was left to maintain, and cer- 
tain that he must inevitably be crushed sooner or 
later by the enemy, Montcalm found consolation 
in the thought, that the conquest of Canada would 
eventually prove a more injurious blow to England 
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herself than to France.* He had the sagacity to 
foresee and foretell, that as soon as the English 
colonists in America were relieved from the pres- 
sure of a hostile French power, they would feel 
themselves independent of English protection, and 
that their revolt against England would be the 
speedy result of that feeling. Montcalm made 
this remarkable prediction only a few days before 
his own death, and when he knew himself to be a 
doomed man, Like the prophecy of the dyin 

Hector, the prediction of the falling defender o 

Canada was speedily and completely realized. 
The surrender of Cornwallis at New York followed 
within 22 years of the victory of Wolfe at Quebec. 

The great events of the Canadian campaign of 
1759, the genius, the glory, and the death of 
Wolfe, are too familiar to English readers to need 
recapitulation here. But the historians of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, who dwell with pride on the 
achievements of our own general, concur also 
in merited eulogies on the calm intrepidity and 
ready skill with which Montcalm encountered his 
heroic antagonist, and delayed the fall of Canada 
during many a week of fluctuating warfare. 

Of the three English armies which assailed 
Canada in 1759, two were so far kept in check, 
that, though they gained advantages, they were 
unable to reach Quebec and codperate in its re- 
duction. And, had the third English army been 
commanded by an ordinary general, that also 
would have been baffled by the skilful tactics of 
Montcalm, and compelled at the approach of win- 
ter to retire from the uncaptured walls of the 
Canadian capital. Even against the genius and 
gallantry of Wolfe, Montcalm long maintained the 
advantage, and on the last day of July gave him 
a severe repulse in an attempt made by the Eng- 
lish to storm the French lines at Montmorenci. 
When at length Wolfe succeeded in placing his 
army on the eights of Abraham above Quebec, 
Montcalm led his feeble force to the desperate 
effort to dislodge the English (by which alone the 
city could be saved) with as much impetuous 
valor as he had previously shown coolness and 
caution. But the result of the encounter between 
Wolfe’s veterans and ‘ Montcalm’s five weak 
French battalions mingled with disorderly peas- 
antry’’ (as Wolfe had truly described them) could 
not be doubtful. Montcalm was struck by a mus- 
ket-ball early in the action; but he continued to 
cheer his men who fought, and to rally those who 
fled, till he received a second bullet, beneath which 
he fell mortally wounded. He was borne back 
into Quebee by his flying army ; and his wounds 
were examined. The surgeon at once pronounced 
that he had not more than ten or twelve hours to 
live. ‘‘So much the better,’’ he replied, ‘ for I 
shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec.’’ He 
gave some military advice to the officers who were 
near him ; and, on being questioned further by De 
Ramsay (who was next in command) about the 
defence of the city, he replied, “‘ 1 commend the 
honor of France to your hands. For myself, my 
time is very short, and I must devote it to God.” 
He passed, accordingly, the last hours of his ex- 
istence in earnest prayer, and in receiving from his 
chaplain the last offices of religion. At five in the 
morning of the 14th of September, 1759 (the day 
after the battle of Quebec), passed away the spirit 
of Montcalm, a hero, whom France may proudl 
rank with her St. Louis and her Chevalier sao f 

* See his letter to M. Molé, cited in the Appendix to 
Warburton, p. 507, vol. ii. 
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From Hogg’s Instructor. 
JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


In glancing mentally over the unwritten literary|in the same county. 


1771; just at the time when Robert Burns—a boy 
in his thirteenth year—might be roving on the 
banks of the Doon, a little to the southward, 
His father was, we 


annals of the last eighty years, what a vast and| understand, a Moravian minister. Scotland has 
wonderful variety of phenomena present themselves | thus the honor of being the birthplace of Mr. 
to our gaze! What a history were that which | Montgomery, but can lay claim to little more. 
would portray for us the manifold and multiform | When he was still a very young child—three and 
schools of poetry and criticism, which have been | a half years old—his parents removed to Ireland ; 


successively evoked or influenced by the changeful 
circumstances of that time; and how would he 
stir our bosoms, who could once more, by the 
nameless magic of genius, awaken within us the 
varied and conflicting emotions, the hopes, the 


whence, in 1777, he was sent to the seminary of 
Fulneck in Leeds. Here he remained till 1787, 
and then took his departure to Mirfield, near 
Wakefield. By this time the features of the man 
were beginning to show themselves very distinct] 


fears, the forebodings, which agitated their various | in the boy ; he found the duties of a ‘‘ small retail 
actors and votaries, during that strange and| concern,” in which for nearly two years he had 


eventful period! If, even when we stand upon the 
— of manhood, and turn our eyes upon the 

right paths and gay — of boyhood and 
youth, an undistinguishable throng of sad and 
sweet recollections crowd upon our minds ; if the 
dreams and remembrances of every old age furnish 
a more pleasing, though a mournful, mental occu- 

ation than the present environment of the hoary 

ead ; what an inexhaustible fund of the strangest 
recollections ; what an endless maze and phantas- 
magory of vicissitudes, of hazards, of reputations, 
of schools, of governments, must shape itself out 


employment, by no means so congenial as the 
= of verses ; and, finally, bursting the small 
nds which confined him, he struck out, in the 
fearlessness of boyish ignorance, into the great sea 
of literary adventure. In 1790, we find him 
located with a bookseller in Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, having at length found something like a 
kindly resting-place for the sole of his foot. In 
London, however, he did not rest, and in 1792 he 
took up his abode in Sheffield, which has continued 
to be his residence until the present time. He 
supported himself by literary exertion, contributin 


in hues of gladness and of sorrow, before the poet | to the ‘* Sheffield Register.’’ In 1794, he entere 
or literary man who has seen the snows of the last | upon more regular and important duties. In July 


eighty winters! Of James Montgomery this can 
be said. Born when the first faint mutterings 


of that year, the ‘ Iris’’ was published, under the 
| joint management of Mr. Montgomery and Mr. 


which foreboded the mighty thunderbursts that| Gales. The latter shortly withdrew, and left his 


closed the last century were just beginning to be 
heard, he was an ardent, rhyming youngster when 
Mirabeau was flashing his lightnings over the 
assembled French legislators in the Salle de Menus, 
and when the Bastille was tottering before the 


youthful coadjutor to the whole toil and risk of the 
undertaking. This brings us to an important and 
interesting part of Mr. Montgomery’s career. 

It was the period of the French Revolution ; in- 
| tense excitement pervaded all parties ; prosecutions 





rabid thousands of Paris, He was the proprietor | for sedition, or the appearance of sedition, were 


and editor of a journal when the little Corsican was | the order of the day. 


he government was thrown 


wreathing his brows with the diadem of Charle-| into tremulous perturbation by the slightest ap- 
magne, and Toussaint l'Ouverture was minutely | pearance of commotion, and was ever and unscru- 
mimicking the ceremony in Hayti. He aided | pulously prepared to visit with severe penalties the 
with most strenuous endeavors the cause of slave | slightest appearance of disaffection. In the pres- 
emancipation, and celebrated the consummation in | ent day—when our legislators look with such a 
song. Ife saw Beau Brummelism arise from the | calm, unmoved eye upon the occasional clamor of 
realm of the Anarch old, and return to its native | demagogues, and properly leave the various kinds 
Chaos! He saw the world all join in rapturous of stump oratory and quackery to spend their 
applause of the genius of Scott; he witnessed the | strength in unresisted exertions—we experience a 
avatar of the satanic and sentimental schools ; he | difficulty in oon ay | the watchful solicitude 


heard the jubilant critics (deeming their power | with which those who 


eld the reins of power in 


immortal) laugh and bark at Wordsworth and|the beginning of the French war looked upon 
Coleridge; he saw Europe sink into troubled| men who were liberal in their opinions, or who 


slumber after the last thunder-peals of Waterloo. | could think without abhorrence of 


nch politics. 


He has lived to a time of railways and telegraphs, | Wordsworth was deemed by some a dark and 


of steam-looms and cotton-kings, of Californias and | d 
Bathursts. He saw Byron consigned to a mourn- | be 


angerous man, whose democracy was the more to 
Treaded that it lay under the mask of taci- 


ful and too early grave, and he waited till Words-|turnity. The mild Coleridge, and another of the 
worth sunk into his rest like a shock of corn fully | Lake brethren, were actually such objects of fear 
ripe. And now he alone, or almost alone, survives | and suspicion to government, that a spy was put 
—loved by many, honored and respected by all—| upon them to watch their proceedings. In a more 
looking with an eye still lively upon the faces of a| serious and alarming shape, the storm burst on 
new and strange generation, and not even the iron| James Montgomery. He shared with almost all 
tongue of criticism—the most heartless of entities | ardent and enthusiastic young men of the time, a 


—daring to speak a word against him ! 


predilection for liberal sentiments. To use his 


It is our intention in the following paragraphs | own phrase, every pulse of his heart was beating 
to glance at a few of the more remarkable events|in favor of the popular doctrines. His position 
and circumstances in Mr. Montgomery’s career, | too, was singularly adapted to arm —— him 
and to suggest a few hints as to his place in our|the rigors of state malice. Mr. Gales, of the 
poetic literature, rather than to present our readers | ‘‘ Sheffield Register,” with whom he was at first 


with a complete biography or critique. 


associated in the management of the “ Iris,”’ was 





James gig | was born at Irvine, in the | very obnoxious to government, and the accumulated 


county of Ayr, on t 


e fourth day of November, | hatred which had been entertaiped for the senior 
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partner was transferred, apparently with hand- 
some interest, to the junior. We can conceive, 
moreover, that men in power—having obtained a 
sufficient knowledge of Mir. Montgomery’s abilities 
to rank them among the decidedly dangerous— 
snatched greedily the first opportunity of inflicting 
a stroke which might daunt or discourage the 
youthful editor. He was in fact pitched upon as 
the scape-goat to bear much. This is placed 
beyond doubt by the following extract from the 
original draught of the brief delivered to the 
counsel for the prosecution :—‘‘This prosecution 
is carried on chiefly with a view of putting a stop 
to the meetings of the associated clubs in Sheffield ; 
and it is hoped that, if we are fortunate enough to 
succeed in convicting the prisoner, it will go a 
great way towards curbing the insolence they have 
uniformly manifested, and particularly since the 
late acquittals.”” When the wolf has his eye on 
the lamb, the most inexpugnable syllogisms on the 

rt of the fated victim are found ineffective. ‘If 
it was not you, it was your father, and that is all 
one,’’ was, if we mistake not, the final and 
unanswerable rejoinder which preluded the appli- 
cation of the wolf's fangs to the limbs of the unre- 
sisting pleader ; “if you are innocent, your part- 
ner is guilty, and it is all one,’’ was, in effect, the 
language of the government in prosecuting Mr. 
Montgomery. The proximate circumstances of his 
arrest and conviction are worth relating ; they give 
us a slight but clear glance into the time. 

Mr. Gales, during the time of his connection 
with that printing-office which ultimately became 
Mr. Montgomery’s, had an apprentice concerning 
whom we know two facts; the first is, that his 
name was Jack ; the second, that he, on one occa- 
sion, being, we presume, of patriotic temper, set 
up types in the office, for the printing of a certain 
song—the composition of Mr. Scott, of Dromore— 
in jubilant commemoration of the destruction of the 
Bastille. It had been composed in 1792, and 
alluded, in denunciatory patriotic tone, to the in- 
vasion of France by the Austrians and Prussians 
under Brunswick. The types set up by Jack were 
not taken down by that personage, but remained 
standing in the office until Mr. Montgomery be- 
came sole editor; the precise date of Jack’s 
operations we cannot fix. About a month after 
the commencement of Mr. Montgomery’s con- 
nection with the “‘ Iris,” a ballad-seller happened 
to pass the office-door ; a printer in the establish- 
ment, hearing the proclamation of the wares, was 
attracted by its being in the voice of an old 
acquaintance ; he called him in, and, by way of 
civility, pointed out to him Jack’s songs, with the 
suggestion that they might enable him to turn a 
ew. The suggestion was adopted, and the 

allad-seller came to an arrangement with Mr. 
Montgomery, to whom the printer referred him, 
for a certain number of copies. The copies were 
duly received and paid for. ‘‘ Two months after- 
wards,’’ we quote Mr. Montgomery’s words, ‘* one 
of the town constables waited upon me, and ve 
civilly requested that I would call upon him at his 
residence in the adjacent street. Accordingly I 
went thither, and asked for what purpose he 
wanted to see me. He then produced a magis- 
trate’s warrant, charging me with having, on the 
16th day of August preceding, printed and pub- 
lished a certain seditious libel respecting the war 
then raging between his majesty and the French 
government, entitled ‘ atriotic Song, by a 
clergyman of Belfast.’ I was quite puzzled to com- 
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prehend to what production from my press the 
charge alluded, not the remotest idea of the ballad- 
seller occurring to me at the moment. Accordingly 
I expressed my ignorance, and begged to see the 
paper that contained the libel. He then showed 
me a copy of the song which I had allowed to be 

rinted, as aforementioned, at the request of a 
nawker whom I had never seen before nor since. 
I said immediately, ‘I recollect that very well; 
but this song cannot be a libel on the present war, 
because it was published, to my knowledge, long 
before hostilities between England and France 
began, in 1793, having been composed for an 
anniversary celebration of the destruction of the 
Bastille, and referring solely to the invasion of 
France by the Austrian and Prussian armies under 
the Duke of Brunswick, in July 1792.’ That, 
however, was a question not to be settled between 
the constable and me. The former, on further in- 
quiry, told me that on the 16th of August, as he 
was going down the High Street, he observed the 
aforesaid ballad-monger, and heard him crying, 
* Straws to sell!’ As it was his business to look 
after vagrants, he went up to the man and bought 
a straw of him, for which he paid a halfpenny; 
but, complaining that it was a dear bargain, the 
other gave him one of these songs to boot. On 
looking at the contents, he thought there was 
something not right about them or the manner of 
their disposal. Hereupon he told the chapman 
that he would be a wholesale customer, and take 
both himself and his stock into safe-keeping. The 

risoner, terrified at the thought of going to jail, 
immediately informed him, how, where, and from 
whom he had got the papers. He then took him 
before a magistrate, who, on hearing the case, 
committed the culprit to Wakefield House of Cor- 
rection as a vagrant, where he had been detained 
till the West Riding Sessions, on the 16th of Oc- 
tober, the day on which it had been deemed ex- 
pedient to arrest me as the principal in the affair. 
All this was news to me, and quite as unwelcome 
as it was amusing and instructive. ‘The trick of 
selling a straw, and giving something not worth 
one with it, was a lesson which, having never 
learned before, certainly reduced to the amount of 
its value the vast stock of ignorance of the world 
with which I had set out in it; which, however, 
was otherwise so rapidly diminishing by my daily 
experience, that I had a fair prospect of becoming, 
within a reasonable time,as wise in my generation 
as the people with whom I had to deal then and in 
the sequel.”’ 

‘This august and momentous matter—which, 
among other imposing results, furnished some 
respectable solicitor with a bill of costs indorsed 
** Rex. v. Montgomery, J. B.’s bill, £66: 8 : 2d.” 
—afforded occasion for the display of much forensic 
and oratorical ability, learned gentlemen perorat- 
ing for more than five hours. All this eloquence 
has happily passed into its final repose, but its 
result was, that Mr. Montgomery was sentenced to 
‘three months’ imprisonment in the Castle of 
York, and a fine of twenty pounds.’’ This was not 
the last time Mr. Montgomery experienced the 
effects of that hatred with which he was regarded 
by the public authorities. Within a short period 

r his first incarceration, he was again brought to 
trial, and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
in York Castle, to pay a fine of thirty pounds to 


the king, and to ow security to keep the peace 
for two - This time, if not equity, there was 


at least law on the side of the prosecution, and Mr. 
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Montgomery expresses himself as on the whole 
satisfied. 

For no less a period than nine months, then, 
within a year onke half, was James Montgomer 
the inmate of a prison. It did not break his 
heart ; and in two epistles to a friend, published 
under the inviting title of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Im- 
“een he gives a graphic, interesting, and 

earty account of his daily proceedings. An ex- 
tract or two from this clever jeu d’esprit cannot 
fail to interest readers ; it is a good instance of a 
brave heart looking a sour fortune resolutely in 
the face, and flinging at her, from merry eye, 
quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, until the 
answering smile is forced to kindle on her cheek :— 


You ask, my friend, and well you may, 
You ask me how I spend the day. 

Ill tell you in unstudied rhyme 

How wisely I befool my time ; 

Expect not wit nor fancy, then, 

In this effusion of my pen ; 

These idle lines—they might be worse— 
Are simple prose in simple verse. 


Each morning, then, at five o’clock, 

The adamantine doors unlock ; 

Bolts, bars, and portals, crash and thunder ; 
The gates of iron burst asunder ; 

Hinges that creak, and keys that jingle, 
With clattering chains in concert mingle ; 
So sweet the din, your dainty ear 

For joy would break its drum to hear ; 
While my dull organs, at the sound, 

Rest in tranquillity profound ; 

Fantastic dreams amuse my brain, 

And waft my spirit home again. 

Though captive all day long, ’t is true, 
At night I am as free as you ; 

Not ramparts high, nor dungeons deep, 
Can hold me when I ’m fast asleep. 


But everything is good in season ; 

I dream at large—and wake in prison. 
Yet think not, sir, I lie too late: 

I rise as early even as eight ; 

Ten hours of drowsiness are plenty, 
For any man, in four-and-twenty. 
You smile—and yet ’t is nobly done, 
I’m but five hours behind the sun ! 


When dressed, I to the yard repair, 
And breakfast on the pure fresh air : 
But though this choice Castalian cheer 
Keeps both the head and stomach clear, 
For reasons strong enough with me, 

I mend the meal with toast and tea. 
Now, air and fame, as poets sing, 

Are both the same, the self-same thing. 
Yet bards are not chameleons quite, 
And heavenly food is very light : 

Who ever dined or supped on fume, 
And went to bed upon a name? 


At half-past ten, or thereabout, 

My eyes are all upon the scout, 

To see the lounging postboy come 
With letters or with news from home. 
Believe it on a captive’s word, 
Although the doctrine seems absurd, 
The paper messengers of friends 

For absence almost make amends. 
But if you think I jest or lie, 

Come to York Castle, sir, and try. 


The following is in a different strain, but no less 
replete with cleverness and hilarity; the thought 
is worked out with great ingenuity, and there is an 
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airy picturesqueness in the sketching, which char- 
acterizes Mr. Montgomery’s best manner :— 


Sometimes to fairy-land I rove : 

Those iron rails become a grove ; 

These stately buildings fall away 

To moss-grown cottages of clay : 
Debtors are changed to jolly swains, 
Who pipe and whistle on the plains ; 
Yon felons grim with fetters bound 

Are satyrs wild with garlands crown’d : 
Their clanking chains are wreaths of flowers : 
Their horrid cells ambrosial bowers ; 
The oaths, expiring on their tongues, 
Are metamorphosed into songs : 

While wretched female prisoners, lo ! 
Are Dina‘s nymphs of virgin snow. 
Those hideous walls with verdure shoot ; 
These pillars bend with blushing fruit ; 
That dunghill swells into a mountain ; 
That pump becomes a purling fountain ; 
The noisome smoke of yonder mills 

The circling air with fragrance fills ; 
This horsepond spreads into a lake, 

And swans of ducks and geese I make ; 
Sparrows are changed to turtle-doves, 
That bill and coo their pretty loves ; 
Wagtails, turn’d thrushes, charm the vales, 
And tomtits sing like nightingales. 

No more the wind through key-holes whistles, 
But sighs on beds of pinks and thistles ; 
The rattling rain, that beats without, 
And gurgles down the leaden spout, 

In light delicious dew distils, 

And melts away in amber rills ;— 
Elysium rises on the green, 

And health and beauty crown the scene. 


‘** Rex. v. Montgomery”? appears not to have 
had a very effective victory; the young heart 
shows no symptom of breakage. Prisons, in 
fact, seem to have no terrors fit to tame the 
energy or restrain the flights of genius. Sunnier 
painting of the smiling motherly face of nature, or 
more melodiously-flowing harmony than delights us 
in Leigh Hunt's ‘‘ Story of Rimini,’’ it were a fas- 
tidious critic who would desire ; and a sprightlier 
or heartier running fire of smart wit than pervades 
the far-famed ‘‘ Tour of Dr. Syntax,’’ it were diffi- 
cult to find; yet both of them were written in 

rison. The eloquent perorators who congratu- 
ated themselves on the success of their piquant 
and persuasive pleadings, must have looked a little 
abashed when their victim, audaciously unrepent- 
ant, published the small series of poems entitled 
‘* Prison Amusements.” 

In the summer of 1796, Mr. Montgomery was 
finally released from prison, and recommenced his 
editorial functions. 

In the whole history of Mr. Montgomery hitherto, 
we cannot fail being much struck with the elastic, 
irrepressible strength of his nature. Scorning the 
confinement of a ‘‘ small retail concern,”’ he burst 
its bonds in early boyhood, impelled by the half& 
conscious power which lay within him, and lured 
by the shadowy air castles of fame to which young 
tage so confidently pointed in the distance. The 
palaces, which looked so fair and so easy of access, 
of course dissolved on approach, and left the young 
struggler on the arid sand. But he flinched not; 
he fought on; and, in a period which may be 
considered remarkably short, he cleared his way 
to an honorable standing-point. Then they throw 
him into prison; surely that would daunt the 
young enthusiast. It did notdaunthim. He had 
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his dog ‘‘ Billy,”’ the kindest of four-footed friends ; 
and there was ‘‘ Ralph” — 


A raven grim, in black and blue, 

As arch a knave as e’er you knew ; 

Who hops abcut with broken pinions, 
And thinks these walls his own dominions; 
This wag a mortal foe to Bill is ; 

They fight like Hector and Achilles. 


Besides all which, his fancy could at any moment 
convert the felons into satyrs, and the felonesses 
into Dian’s nymphs of virgin snow. So that, on 
the whole, it was found a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty to break his spirit; and, finally, it was 
deemed wisest to abandon the attempt. At first 
there was “ ferocious exultation’’ over his ‘* fall ;’’ 
but, when it was found that the ferocious exulta- 
tion had to feed itself on ‘* Prison Amusements’’ 
and the like, it subsided into a low moan or howl, 
and finally deceased. ‘‘ They were mistaken,”’ 
says Mr. Montgomery, with pardonable pride, 
** and so soon, as well as so thoroughly, were they 
convinced of their mistake, that from that day I do 
not remember I ever again experienced any annoy- 
ance front one of them. ‘Twice, indeed, in later 
years, I was menaced with legal visitation from 
persons who did not avow themselves openly, but 
who, when they might have fought, exercised 
‘the best part of valor,’ and in their ‘ discre- 
tion’ let me alone.’? Whether let alone or not, 
Mr. Montgomery put his arm to the wheel with 
determined energy ; and, gradually quelling all 
appearance of opposition, he went on with an 
ever-widening circle of friendship and of fame, until 
he became an object of pride and respect to his 
townsmen. In 1825, he withdrew from the dis- 
charge of editorial functions in connection with 
the ‘‘ Iris,’’ and on that occasion he issued a fare- 
well address to his readers, from which we quote 
the following general glance at his mode of con- 
ducting the journal ; it is the honest, plain-spoken 
declaration of an upright man, free alike from the 
blustering pretension of conceit, and the affected 
modesty of sentimental self-depreciation: ‘* From 
the first moment when [ became the director of a 
public journal, I took my own ground; I have 
stood upon it through many years of changes, and 
I rest by it this day, as having afforded me a 
shelter through the far greater portion of my life, 
and yet offering me a grave when I shall no longer 
have a part in anything done under the sun. And 
this was my ground ; a plain determination—come 
wind or sun, come fire or water—to do what was 
right. I lay stress upon the purpose, not on the 
performance ; for that was the pole-star to which 
my com was pointed, though with considera- 
ble variation of the needle ; for, through character- 
istic weakness, perversity of understanding, or 
self-sufficiency, I have often erred, failed, and been 
overcome by temptation on the wearisome pilgrim- 
age through which I have toiled—now struggling 
‘through the Slough of Despondency,’ then 
fighting with evil spirits in the ‘ Valley of Humil- 
jiation ;> more than once escaping martyrdom 
from ‘ Vanity Fair ;’ and once at least (I will not 
say when) a prisoner in ‘ Doubting Castle,’ under 
the discipline of ‘Giant Despair.’ Now, though 
I am not writing this address in one of the shep- 
herd’s tents on the ‘ Delectable Mountains,’ yet, 
like Bunyan’s Christian, I can look back on the 
past, with all its anxieties, trials, and conflicts, 
thankful that it is past. Of the future I have 
little foresight, and I desire none with respect to 
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this life, being content that ‘ shadows, clouds, 
and darkness dwell upon it,’ if I yet may hope 
that ‘ at evening time there will be light.’ ”’ 

Of Mr. Montgomery’s career since his with- 
drawal from public life, it is not requisite for us to 
speak ; and it remains only to state, in connection 
with this part of our subject, that he is in the en- 
joyment of a pension of £200 per annum from her 
majesty’s government—a very happy change, 
creditable to both parties, since those old days of 
‘* Doubting Castle’? and ‘* Prison Amusements.”’ 
We shall now briefly survey Mr. Montgomery's 
character as a poet, availing ourselves, at the same 
time, of the light which may be reflected from his 
poetic efforts and the circumstances of their com- 
positions upon his general character, 

James Montgomery was an early rhymester. An 
intense desire of fame possessed hiin in his boy- 
hood, and prompted his running away from Ful- 
neck. With assiduous and unresting endeavor, 
he pursued the phantom, and found himself led 
farther and farther into the morass. Fame would 
not come, and Mr. Montgomery sunk from the en- 
thusiastic ardors of youth into moody dispiritment, 
and an almost total distrust of poctry. He still 
had enough of vital fire left to enable him to dis- 
charge all his office duties ; but the flights of the 
imagination, and the soft dalliances of the muse, 
had given place to despondency, and something 
very like chagrin. There had been, in fact, a 
radical defect, a deep-lying taint, in the whole 
mental condition and equipment with which he 
commenced. We cannot recognize any deep en- 
thusiasm for beauty on its own account, such as so 
mightily thrilled the breast of Shelley or Keats ; 
nor was there that which moral earnestness im- 
parts, a superiority to temporary or even lasting 
disappointment. There was this radical displace- 
ment ; the motive power came from without, as- 
suming the shape of a certain desirable entity, 
called fame; we cannot discern that inward enthu- 
siasm which renders the opinion of his fellows 
well-nigh indifferent to the rapt and irrepressible 

; we cannot see that indwelling power, at 
once the pledge of success and the warrant for 
effort, which impels its possessor to utter his 
thoughts in song. This deep-lying morbidity in 
our youthful bard took the outward shape of a 
feverish restlessness, a sort of mania, which 
nothing but fame could allay or satisfy. Mr. 
Montgomery, in telling us of his utmost aberration, 
thus confirms and illustrates our remarks :—*‘* The 
renown which I found to be unattainable at that 
time, by legitimate poetry, I resolved to secure by 
such means as made many of my contemporaries 
notorious. I wrote verse in the doggerel strain of 
Peter Pindar, and prose sometimes in imitation 
of Fielding and Smollett, and occasionally in the 
strange style of the German plays and romances 
then in vogue. Effort after effort failed. A Prov- 
idence of disappointment shut every door in my 
face by which I attempted to force +: way toa 
dishonorable fame. Disheartened at length with 
ill-success, I gave myself up to indolence and 
apathy, and lost seven years of that part of my 
youth which ought to have been the most active 
and profitable, in alternate listlessness and de- 
8 sue, using no further exertion in my office 

irs than was necessary to keep up my credit 
under heavy pecuniary obligations, and gradually, 
though slowly, to liquidate them.”” We venture 
to say that those seven years were by no means 
lost.- Disappointment, trial, and the experience 
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of failure, are a valuable discipline for any man. 
In this period of comparative rest, Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s powers had time to strengthen, amplify, 
and settle ; his resolves became firmer, his energy 
more enduring, and his whole manhood more fully 
developed. ‘The first wild herbage fell swiftly 
enough into decay—into total forgetfulness and 
dissolution ; and lo! in the fresh beauty of a 
second spring, there arose upon its decayed masses 
a healthy and umbrageous foliage. About the 
year 1803, Mr. Montgomery once more attempted 
to draw a strain of true and noble beauty from his 
almost forsaken lyre. He swept the strings with 
a strength which he had never before shown, and 
his courage revived as he listened to the music. 
Besides, there was no lack of ‘ applauses,”’ and 
these, from all we have been able to gather, have 
always exercised perhaps too powerful an influence 
on Mr. Montgomery. ‘The result was, that he 
fixed his eye on the laurel crown with a more 
resolute and a nobler ambition than heretofore ; 
and on his banner, under which to conquer or to 
die, he inscribed the motto—* Give me an honest 
fame, or give me none.” 

To investigate the question, how far is fame, 
even honest fame, a lawful motive to poetic exer- 
tion, would lead us far. We mean not to investi- 
gate it. Suffice it to say, that one grand result of 
that strange sympathetic affinity which, underly- 
ing, as it were, our personality, links us so myste- 
riously and so closely with those around us, is the 
inborn desire, stronger in some than in others, but 
existing in all, to win the praise and the esteem 
of our fellow-men, This is that strength of weak 
and ignoble minds, and that infirmity of strong and 
noble minds, called the love of fame. Assuredly, 
there is a nobler motive than fame of any sort ; 
and the mighty ones of the earth have been mighty, 
just as they have been able to rise above the 
opinion of their contemporaries, and appeal to their 
God above, and to their own hearts within. But, 
it may be questioned, whether the very noblest, 
surveying mankind as stretching forward into the 
dim vistas of futurity, have not been fired by an 
earnest aspiration after that fame which would 
render their names household words to the latest 
generations. Milton, we well know, was fully 
conscious of the mighty stimulus which he derived 
from the idea that mankind might not easily let 
what he sung perish. The aspiration after an 
honest fame, when used and not abused, must, we 
think, be pronounced a sound human emotion ; in 
the noblest type of humanity it must be subordi- 
nated, and, as we have said, independence to it, 
and the power of rising above it, mark the loftiest 
human development. 

Mr. Montgomery’s manhood had now, as far as 
we can gather, attained its ultimate development ; 
fame he still ardently desired, and we say not that 
it was not still too constantly present to his 
mind as a motive power, but an honest fame it 
must be; and, girding up his loins, he commenced 
a new poetic career, ‘The Wanderer of Switzer- 
land, and other Poems,’’ were published early in 
1806. We understand Mr. Montgomery to in 
us in his preface, that the ** Wanderer of Switzer- 
land’’ was commenced in 1803 ; that is about the 
time when he attained to the firmer standing-point 
upon which we sawhim. We shall not pronounce 
the poem free from defects ; we shall not claim for 
it either profound passion or lofty ideal beauty ; 
but it is rich in promise, it is full of vigor and fire, 
and occasionally rises into a really lofty strain. If 
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not singularly original, it is not fantastical; and 
in those days, when commonplace haunts our bards 
as a phantom of horror, how many instances have 
we had of that false and palling semblance of 
originality—fantasticality! The following lines, 
in which the Swiss wanderer describes his birth- 
place, and the first irruption of French tyranny 
upon his native land, were never written by an 
every-day bard :— 


Stranger friend, the tears that flow 
Down the channels of this cheek, 
Tell a mystery of woe, 
Which no human tongue can speak, 


Not the pangs of ‘* hope deferred,”’ 
My tormented bosom tear ;— 

On the tomb of hope interred, 
Scowls the spectre of Despair. 


Where the alpine summits rise, 

Height o’er height stupendous hurled, 
Like the pillars of the skies, 

Like the ramparts of the world, 


Born in Freedom’s eagle nest, 
Rock’d by whirlwinds in their rage, 
Nursed at Freedom’s stormy breast, 
Lived my sires from age to age. 


High o’er Underwalden’s vale, 
Where the forest fronts the morn ; 

Whence the boundless eye might sail, 
O’er a sea of mountains borne ; 


There my little native cot 

Peep’d upon my father’s farm :— 
Oh! it was a happy spot, 

Rich in every rural charm ! 
There my life, a silent stream, 

Glid along, yet seemed at rest ; 
Lovely as an infant’s dream 

On the waking mother’s breast ; 


Till the storm that wreck’d the world, 
In its horrible career, 

Into hopeless ruin hurl’d 
All this aching heart held dear. 


On the princely towers of Berne 
Fell the Gallic thunder-stroke ; 
To the lake of poor Lucerne, 
All submitted to the yoke. 


Mr. Montgomery’s small volume met with speedy 
and extensive popularity ; edition upon edition 
was called for ; whereupon, a very mighty little 
critic thought it his duty to mankind and to pos- 
terity, and perchance also to his tailor, to pounce 
upon the said volume from hisdim turret. He did 
pounce ; and smarter critical small-talk than the 
following needs not be :—‘* We took compassion 
upon Mr. Montgomery, on_ his first appearance, 
conceiving him to be some slender youth of seven- 
teen, intoxicated with weak tea, and the praises 
of sentimental ensigns, and other provincial literati, 
and tempted, in that situation, to commit a feeble 
ou on the public, of which the recollection 
would be a sufficient punishment. A third edition, 
however, is too alarming to be passed over in silence ; 
and though we are perfectly persuaded that, in less 
than three years, nobody will know the name of the 
‘ Wanderer of Switzerland,’ or of any of the other 

ms in this collection, still we think ourselves 
called upon to interfere, to prevent, in as far as in 
us lies, the mischief that may arise from the inter- 
mediate prevalence of so distressing an epidemic. 
It is hard to say what numbers of ingenuous youth 
may be led to expose themselves in public, by the 
success of this performance,” &c. This invaluable 
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guardian of ingenuous youth published his lucubra- 
tions in the “ Edinburgh Review,’’ of Jan : 
1807. We trust that he lived, and had lost none of his 
estimable anxiety concerning the welfare of human- 
ity, when, after the appearance of a thirteenth 
edition of the poems which so alarmed him, Mr. 
Montgomery remarked, ‘*‘ When a giant of twenty- 
horse power undertakes ‘ to break a butterfly upon 
a wheel,’ it is ten to one but he misses his aim, 
and stuns his own arm by the violence of the first 
stroke ; while the silly insect flits away, to the de- 
light of ‘ it is hard to say what numbers of ingen- 
uous youth,’ who have fabs ‘led to expose them- 
selves in public,’ on so august an occasion irrey- 
erently shouting—Judex damnatur cum nocens 
absolvitur. Publius Syrus."’ 

We find we must hasten to a conclusion, and 
abstain from commenting at any length upon Mr. 
Montgomery’s other poems. 
the principal is “‘ The West Indies ;’’ a poem in four 

ts, in celebration of the abolition of slavery 
in the West Indian Islands by the British legisla- 
ture. This was a subject on which the author had 
very decided opinions, and very deep feelings. In 
his poein he gives expression to both. ‘There is a 
fervor, an iftensity, as of youthful energy, in its 
stanzas ; there is occasionally very vivid, and, one 
might venture to say, even gorgeous description ; 
the sincere intensity of the author's feeling has an 
exciting effect upon the reader; and, if there is 
not much of rhythm or varying melody, the ear is 
certainly never offended by the lines. The ‘ can- 
did critic,’’ however, who gently hinted to Mr. 
Montgomery that the versification suggested the 
idea of ‘* loud speaking,” will be opposed by no one 
whom excessive admiration has not blinded; it is 
certainly in parts rather rhetorical than poetic. 

“The World before the Flood” is a poem of a 
purely imaginative kind; it possesses all the 

auties of Mr. Montgomery's style, and is not free 
from its defects. ‘The following description is a 
bold effort, and required a strong hand to do it with 
such power :— 


Here Jubal paused ; for grim before him lay, 
Couched like a lion watching for his prey, 

With blood-red eye of fascinating fire, 

Fixed, like the gazing serpent’s, on the lyre, 

An awful form, that through the gloom appeared 
Half brute, half human ; whose terrific beard, 
And hoary flakes of long dishevelled hair, 

Like eagle’s plumage ruffled by the air, 

Veiled a sad wreck of grandeur and of grace, 
Limbs worn and wounded, a majestic face, 
Deep-ploughed by time, and ghastly pale with woes, 
That goaded iill remorse to madness rose : 
Haunted by phantoms, he had fled his home, 
With savage beasts in solitude to roam ; 

Wild as the waves, and wandering as the wind, 
No art could tame him, and no chains could bind ; 
Already seven disastrous years had shed 

Mildew and blast on his unsheltered head ; 

His brain was smitten by the sun at noon, 

His heart was withered by the cold night moon. 
°T was Cain, the sire of nations. 


Mr. Montgomery has published two other poems of 
great length, entitled respectively ‘‘ Greenland,”’ 
and ‘‘ The Pelican Island,’’ besides a large number 
of smaller pieces ; they have enjoyed an extensive 
ety. 

e cannot draw these remarks to a close without 
directing the attention of our readers to the amount 
of work which Mr. Montgomery has performed. 
Early inured to hardship and toil, he struggled 
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Among these, one of | 
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| long and dauntlessly, until, at an early age, he at- 
| tained an honorable and important station in socie- 
| ; wg. oc 

ty. During the noontide of his years, unallured 
| into dreamy indolence by the smiles of the Muses, 
;he devoted himself, with manly energy, to the 
— but honorable and responsible, task of con- 
, ducting a newspaper. He pleaded with zeal, and 
with what honest insight he possessed, all those 
‘great social changes which met his approval. 
_Withal, he found time to utter strains of song 
which would have been pointed to with pride as 
the whole work of many a lifetime, which have 
been such as to spread his name to the ends of the 
earth, and which have won hima place in the 
homes and hearts of thousands among his country- 
‘men. Well does it beseem us to twine this 
jae laurel about his honored and patriarchal 
| brows ! 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
GOOD-NIGHT. 


Goop-n1cuT ! a word so often said, 
The heedless mind forgets its meaning : 
°T is only when some heart lies dead 
On which our own was leaning, 
We hear in maddening music roll 
That lost ‘‘ good-night’’ along the soul. 


** Good-night’’—in tones that never die 
It peals along the quickening ear ; 
And tender gales of memory 
Forever waft it near, 
When stilled the voice—O crush of pain !— 
That ne’er shall breathe ‘* good-night”’ again. 


Good-night ! it mocks us from the grave— 
It overleaps that strange world’s bound 
From whence there flows no backward wave— 
It calls from out the ground, 
On every side, around, above, 
** Good-night,’’ ‘‘ good-night,’’ to life and 
love ! 


Good-night ! Oh, wherefore fades away 
The light that lived in that dear word ? 

Why follows that good-night no day ? 
Why are our souls so stirred ? 

Oh, rather say, dull brain, once more, 

** Good-night !’’—thy time of toil is o’er ! 


Good-night !—Now cometh gentle sleep, 
And tears that fall like welcome rain. 

Good-night !—Oh, holy, blest, and deep, 
The rest that follows pain. 

How should we reach God’s upper light 

If life’s long day had no “ good-night ?”” 





GaRRICK’s epitaph on Quin, in the Abbey Church 
at Bath, has been copied oftener than it has been ex- 


-| ceeded. We know of very few entitled to rank ina 


higher class :— 


The tongue which set the table in a roar, 

And charmed the public ear, is heard no more ; 
Closed are those eyes, the harbingers of wit, 
Which spake before the tongue, what Shakspeare 


writ. 
Cold is that hand, which ever was stretched fort’, 
At friendship’s call, to succor modest worth. 
Here lies James Quin !—Deign, reader, to be taught, 
Whatever thy strength of body, force of thought ; 
In Nature’s happiest mould, however cast, 
To this complexion thou must come at last ! 
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From Household Words. 
THE FLYING BRIDGE. 


Quand J’étais Jeune, *‘ When I was Young; 
Recollections of an Old Man,”’ by Paul L. Jacob, 
who styles himself Bibliophile, Book-lover, and 
Member of all the Academies, is an amusing col- 
lection of anecdotes ; the writer of which might 
not have liked to be compelled to raise his hand 
and swear that every incident contained in it is 
matter of fact, chronicled as it actually occurred. 
Nevertheless, sketches of what might come under 
the eye of a French printer, journalist, novelist, 
and theatrical critic, during the ominous period 
between 1762 and ’82, would be interesting, if 
they had only probability and general truthfulness 
(though not literal truth) to recommend them. 
That is as much as can be expected when any 
man sits down to write fragments of his own life, 
and is, perhaps, quite as much as we usually get, in 
many narratives and descriptions which profess to 
maintain the most complete accuracy. 

The author, in his first very extraordinary ry 
ter, L’Imprimeur, “‘ The Printer,’’ tells us, ‘* My 
name is Jacob, which would announce me to be a 
Jew ; but I ama Frenchman of a good bourgeoisie 
and of a learned stock ; for my great uncle, /e pére 
Louis Jacob, who lived in 1648, published a 
treatise on the best libraries, public and private, 
which have been, and at present are, in the world ; 
and my great grandfather Jacob, who did not dis- 
cover thes philosopher’s stone in the hermetic 
science, published in 1647 ‘The Clavicle, or the 
Science of Raymond Lualle ;’ these are authentic 
titles of nobility, and I do not intend to degen- 
erate.” 

His second chapter is Le Pont Volant, *‘ The 
Flying Bridge,” which now follows :— 


In the year 1764, memorable in history for the 
definitive expulsion of the Jesuits, who were ban- 
ished from France on the occasion of the ou 
of Damiens against Louis the Fifteenth—as they 
had already been by Henry the Fourth, as a pun- 
ishment of the crime of Jean Chatel—I had only 
just finished my philosophy at the Collége de Mon- 
tagu, although I hada beard on my chin ; for col- 
legiate education being more extended than in our 
days, it was not unusual to see grown men on the 
benches of the schools; such instances are now 
only to be found in the German Universities. I 
must confess, however, that we were all over 
barded, cuirassed, and caparisoned with Greek 
and Latin. 

At that time, I inhabited a small apartment 
suited to my modest income, and situated in the 
fifth story of a six-storied house in the Rue d’ Ecosse, 
in order to be within easy reach of the course of 
lectures at the Ecole de Droit, Rue Saint-Jean-de- 
Beauvais. This Quartier Saint Jaques, where my 
youth was spent in studious solitude, was as dear 
to me as a second country ; I loved that interest- 
ing population of booksellers and antiquarians, 
who printed and sold under the patronage of the 
University. In their shops,and in the midst of 
their family of volumes, I passed the sweetest mo- 
ments, and found the most lively pleasures ; for I 
still wore my white robe of innocence, and a coat 
of coarse stuff rubbed at the elbows, with breeches 
of drugget (long since well ripened at the knees) 
and speckled stockings that displayed the meagre 
outlines of my calves. 

But behold, one fine morning, adieu to book- 


sellers, ancient and modern ; adieu to black-letter 
editions and hment manuscripts! I fell in 
love, dumbly, patiently, expectantly in love. You 
know nothing about the state of a bibliophile who 
transfers i of paper, printing, and binding, 
to a single animated object of recent date; a new 
and rare work which can be revised and aug- 
mented ; whose first page is still maiden, and 
which is guarded with more jealousy than an an- 
cient Elzevir. 

In a house on the other side of the street, at an 
attic window opposite to my garret, I perceived a 
fair pretty face, which I regarded with complai- 
sance. Melancholy blue eyes, a cherry mouth, 
modest and inviting expression, curling hair un- 
touched by powder, a nymph-like figure unencum- 
bered by hoop-petticoats, charming arms, and a 
goddess’ bosom, which my indiscreet eyes caught 
a glimpse of through the folds of her neckerchief ; 
the least of these perfections would have been 
enough to soften a harder heart and disorder a 
stronger head than mine. 

Nevertheless, she was only a book-stitcher who 
worked for M. Barbon’s library. She was twenty 
—_ old, and had only her little chamber and her 
iberty, although many of the Latin classics had 
already te through her hands. Her name 
was plain Nanette ; and her face might serve her 
instead of letters of nobility, smce the Comtesse 
Dubarry rose from a lower station—and Louis the 
Fifteenth’s was a petticoat government. 

Still Nanette was discreet, and stuck to her 
stitching. The neighborhood of the colleges, the 
schools, and the encyclopedists, had not prevailed 
against her virtues; or rather, a love which she 
concealed preserved her from the dangers to which 
she was exposed, by her beauty and her inexperi- 
ence, from young and old libertines. As to me, 
who observed her at every hour of the day, and 
even of the night, without remarking the shadow 
of a man in her room, or the slightest equivocal 


trage | symptom in her conduct, I allowed myself to be 


seduced by these austere appearances ; and I 
gradually me enthusiastic about the most 
chaste and the most adorable of book-stitchers, 
without having the courage to address a single 
word to her. 

She was in the habit of bringing her work before 
an open window, doubtless to be neurer to the light, 
which hardly penetrated to the back of her attic ; 
but I persuaded myself, in spite of the denials of 
diffidence, that I was not. unconnected with those 
long pauses, during which I simply believed I was 
the only object of the looks and smiles which 
seemed to reach me in a direct line. I began to 
imitate the book-stitcher by installing myself at 
my window between piles of old volumes, whose 
leaves I inattentively turned over without being 
intoxicated by their learned dust ; my eyes were 
<lirected towards my neighbor, who seemed to take 
pleasure in my following her example of turning 
papers about, and who managed the rustling of the 
printed leaves in a sort of regular cadence, which 
made harmonious music in the ears of a biblio- 
phile. 

In the course of a month I collected more than 
a hundred folio volumes, while Nanette stitched 
more than a hundred duodecimos. In love, the act 
of gazing is the burning mirror of Archimedes, 
which set fire to ships sailing on the open sea. 

I soon — that the width of the street separ- 





ated us, and [ sent forth sighs, which were reéchved. 
My joy was at its height, because [ imagined that 
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I had hunted to bay that innocence which was 
intimidated, whose outworks were stormed, and 
which only required to make an honorable capitu- 
lation ; so true is it, that a man blindly in love 
can see nothing, not even in broad sunshine! I 
ventured to employ the offensive arms of signs with 
the head, inviting grimaces, the eo 
language of gestures, flying kisses, and letters ; 
but no answer was given to these ar modes of 
attack, which I directed with all the art of Ovid 
and of Gentil Bernard. The book-stitcher only 
blushed with downcast eyes, or redoubled her in- 
dustry without looking at my window, or turning 
round to laugh, or even, after having tried to keep 
a serious countenance, lost her temper, and re- 
treated from the window. I attributed these dif- 
ferent manceuvres to coquetry and female cunning. 
Poor novice that I was! 

In the upper story, and over my chamber, there 
lodged a young theologian, whose friends—rich 
agriculturists of Picardy—destined him for the 
ecclesiastical profession. He had been sent for 
this to study, at Paris, the Sorbonne 
sacred and canon law, under pére Riballier, who, 
after the illustrious dom Calmet, was the first 
doctor of religious science, and who was to acquire 
so ridiculous a reputation for his criticism of the 
*¢ Bélisaire’’ of M. de Marmontel. 

Athanase Gerbier—such was the name of the 
apprentice priest—united in his person all sorts of 
qualities which could be useless to a churchman, 
who desires only to fain the favor of God by edify- 
ing his neighbor. He might have been admitted 
among the guards of Frederic, King of Prussia, 
for the sake of his gigantic stature. His black 
and bright eyes, his curly hair and beard, his 
delicate and regular features, composed a physi- 
ognomy capable of inspiring wandering thoughts 
in the toughest of devotees. So that it was onl 
for his own defence that he wore the long cassoc 
of brown cloth, the bands, and the hat of the 

ul: 


seculars. 
Athanase Gerbier yielded with so bad a 

to the pious intentions of his father, that he onl 
just wiped the dust off the benches of the theologi- 
cal class, and gained nothing by his apprenticeshi 
except an invincible disgust for the gown whic 
he was destined to wear. He scarcely retained 
enough Latin and sufficient technical phrases to 
answer the necessary examination. But as the 
clergy at this epoch, estimating their fone: by the 
number of annual recruits, were not difficult about 
the choice of their new members, he was admitted 
against his own will by the bishop, and j fit 
to be ordained priest at Whitsuntide. His father, 
= of having such a son as a blessing upon his 

ouse and lands, wrote to him to present himself 
at Amiens, where the ceremony of ordination would 
take place in the presence of his family. Gerbier, 


who had hoped, as a last resource, that an episco-‘ 


1 sentence would favor his wishes by pronounc- 
ing his rejection, fell into a state of disconsolate 
helplessness ; for he had not the moral courage to 
resist the paternal authority, which mee gry | 
disposed of his future life, and condemned him to 
a profession so repugnant to his natural inclina- 
tions. He suffered from his cowardly weakness, 
which he secretly acknowledged and cursed as the 
cause of his critical position ; still he made no at- 
— to conquer it. Such is the effect of childish 

ce. 
had endeavored to form with him an intimacy 
of neighborhood and of study ; but he was -too 
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timid and too silent to accept my repeated advances, 

which seemed rather to embarrass him, if I could 

judge from his blushing, his stammering, and his 
ating a retreat with overstrained politeness. 

I often began with him an entirely personal con- 
versation, in order to set him at ease and enter 
more into his confidence ; but his furbelowed mas- 
ter had already cured his natural frankness and 
engrained him with hypocrisy. Moreover, he was 
ashamed of his ignorance, which I exposed without 
intending it, and our meetings occurred less fre- 
quently in proportion as I lost more time in my 
intrigue at the window, which I had to carry on 
all by myself. There was even between us a cold- 
ness not far from turning into hatred ; for Gerbier 
avoided me, and darted threatening glances at 
me. 

One day I found him on the staircase ; he car- 
ried a little chest, and stopped at every step, not 
so much to take breath under his burden as to 
defer the moment of his departure ; he shed tears, 
and wiped them away with the back of his hand. 
I noticed him closely before accosting him, and 
felt pity for his grief. 

‘‘ What reason have you for tears, Monsieur 
Athanase’?”’ I asked, with an air of interest 
which was not feigned; ‘‘ has anything unpleas- 
ant occurred in respect to your thesis ?”’ 

‘** Ah!” replied he, nipping his eyebrows, “* you 
are very glad of my departure! Yes, my father 
has come to fetch me, and take me to Amiens, to 


be a priest! Mon Dieu! if I dare confess the 
truth to him! Yes, I am the most unfortunate of 
men !”” 


** What! you are going to be ordained a priest? 
I congratulate you ; it is very respectable, and you 
may get forward with a little audacity, address, 
and talent, especially if you preach. Bourdaloue, 
Massillon, and Bossuet are the models to follow. 
I advise you to make your first attempts in the 
style of Massillon ; his is the eloquence of the 
heart ; you would thereby get the women on your 
side, and they make the reputation of a-preacher.” 

‘* Ma foi ! preach yourself, if that gives you any 
amusement; as to me, I had rather throw m 
into the river. But you shall not profit much b 
my absence, Monsieur ; and if I do not come bac! 
to tell you what ’s what, and have my revenge of 

our treachery! "Tis too bad, much too bad, 
onsieur Jacob !”’ 

As if he was afraid of having expressed too 
clearly the bottom of his thoughts, he turned his 
back and left me, without the least regard to my 
well-meant condolence, and without os 
me with the motive of his ill-will, which I 
never suspected. ; 

I reflected a moment on these mysterious re- 

roaches ; and while I was thinking of following 
fim to obtain an explanation of these last words, 
I saw him at the turn of the Rue d’Ecosse in his 
father’s char-d-banc. Nanette, motionless at her 
window, with red eyes and clasped hands, looked 
after him till he disap . She took no notice 
of the glances which I shot from the street to her 
attic, but shut her window with a slam, and ap- 
red no more the whole day long, though I use- 
esl remained at mine to watch her. ’ 

In the evening I observed that she went out with 
a basket in her hand, and ran to a fruit-woman, 
doubtless to get something for her supper. 
determined to wait for her in the of her 
house, and bluntly declare my love to her, which 





deprived me of ‘all repose. In fact, when she re- 
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turned with her basket fall of nothing but charcoal, 
and d close to me without recognizing me in 
the darkness in which we were, I[ seized her by the 
arm, and suddenly approached my face so close 
to hers, undoubtedly through the force of attrac- 
tion, that she screamed with surprise as she en- 
deavored to escape from this éte-d-téte, which com- 
menced with a kiss. 

** Mademoiselle,’’ said I, with ardor, ‘‘ I ven- 
ture here to intercede with you for some one who 
loves you more than you think, and who is exceed- 
ingly unhappy !"” 

‘*And ‘tis you who speak to me on his ac- 
count !”’ replied she, mistaking the ambiguous 
sense of this declaration ; ‘‘ but his timidity has 
not prevented his declaring sentiments which I 
share with him; I know how unhappy he is, and 
I blame his incredible weakness, at more un- 
happy than he. ‘To-morrow I shall have ceased to 
suffer !”’ 

“Ts it possible that you love him, my dear 
Nanette !”’ cried I, squeezing her hand. ‘+ Then 
his happiness only depends upon yourself, and I 
entreat you not to let him languish. Permit me 
to visit you, to love you constantly! I am now 
the happiest of men!” 

‘* Monsieur, you are not then a friend of his?” 
she replied, disengaging herself from my hands. 
‘¢ And that I should think he had confided all to 

ou! When I really love, it is for life ; and it is 

tter to die than to renounce the beloved object. 

Adieu, monsieur ; you will be sorry to have so ill 
understood me !”” 

She had escaped before I had time to think of 
detaining her, and she scolded me in these terms 
from the top of the staircase, up which she had 
run, while I remained below silent and stupefied at 
these strange maledictions, which I did not un- 
derstand, especially when | compared them with 
the opening portion of our friendly interview. 

I aaa, Ly the verses in Virgil where Gala- 
tea hides herself in the osier-ground, in order to 
be followed and caught there ; and the tardy in- 
spiration started me on the track of the fair fugi- 
tive. But I could not catch her; in vain I en- 
treated her outside the door and through the key- 
hole ; she did not deign to answer ine, the pitiless 

‘Nanette! The silence which reigned in her cham- 
- ber even made me think that she had chosen some 
other hiding-place, and I descended slowly, not 
‘without making a halt at every step and raising 
«my head to listen whether she did not call me. 

This flight, which was not caused by coquetry, 
discou me at first by scattering doubts in the 
midst of a ion which was as incredulous as it 
was inexperienced, Still, it is not the first blow 
which destroys a deliberately formed opinion, and 

a ually returned to the belief that I was beloved. 
My doubts were even effaced by the shadow of fa- 
vorable presuniptions, and I interpreted to my 
advantage what had before appeared the most 
adverse to my hopes. We so easily deceive our- 
selves about what we desire! I had no difficulty 
in drawing a happy omen from the conversation 
which bad so greatly — and afflicted me ; 
I persuaded myself that Nanette had withdrawn 
herself from my blunt declaration to conceal her 
trouble and delay her defeat; I ended by con- 
cluding that the sensitive book-stitcher was not 
less: impatient than myself for some occasion 
which might hasten the ordinary dénouement. I 
therefore. determined to make this occasion arise 
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as soon as ible—the imagination of a young 
man is so bold and extravagant when spurred on 
by love, and when it gullops unbridled over the 
waste-ground of desire ! 

[t was summer, and as the heat of the day is 
retained during the night in those houses where 
the fresh air does not penetrate, Nanctte usually 
left her window half-open during the evening, in 
order to breathe a less suffocating atmosphere 
while she slept, and, while watching her motions, 
I became aware of this dangerous habit. 

I had often calculated the distance between our 
two windows, and every time, this distance, which 
I devoured in idea, was diminished in my eyes ; 
this day I familiarized myself with it, by means of 
measuring it according to the desire of passing it 
which I felt—fifteen feet in breadth, and sixty in 
height ; I had only to throw a bridge from one 
side of the street to the other; and, enchanted 
with this audacious project, which would have put 
a fairy’s wand to the proof, I excited myself by 
the certainty of success to venture on these risks 
and perils, All my castles in the air were at that 
time situated in the Rue d’Ecosse. 

I immediately busied myself about the means of 
creating a bridge which should have sufficient 
solidity for me to pass it, without imminent danger 
of my carrying away the flexible flooring under ny 
weight. I had, when twenty-four, a sure foot and 
an eye steady enough to save me from trips and 
giddiness. Hesenh, love is a lucky guide in the 
greatest hazards. 

When the night had caused the lights to be put 
out, and set the neighbors snoring, [ groped my 
way into the street, where I had remarked a pile 
of planks which had been brought yesterday to the 
front of a cabinet-maker’s shop. I had taken eare 
to hang out from my balcony a long and stout 
rope, to which I fastened two oaken planks, and by 
which I afterwards hoisted them to my chamber- 
window, without noise and without accident. I 
mentally triumphed over my future conquest, when 
I found myself the proprietor of these capital 
boards, which I was not slow in making use of ; 
thus, with my rope I fastened the shortest and the 
thickest to the sill of my window, from which it 
projected about six feet, and on this first scaffold- 
ing I pushed my second plank to the opposite win- 
dow, in such a manner that the extremities had 
scarcely at each end a point of support. 

Oh! how [ leaped with joy while admiring this 
bridge of a single arch, boldly thrown across the 
street, and giving me a pathway two feet wide, 
without « parapet! [ was too impatient to make 
trial of my aérial construction to contemplate it 
very long at a distance, and discover its defects ; 
to hesitate under such circumstances was to re- 
treat. But love performs impossibilities—and I 
was mad with love ! 

I only looked at the happy termination of the 
path which I had to travel in the air, and I bravely 
ventured cross-legs on this plank, which bent and 
shook at every motion I made. When [ was in 
the middle of the bridge, which was ready to give 
way with me, and when I measured with a glance 
that frightful perpendicular height, I felt a cold 
shiver to the very tip of my hair, and I shut my 
eyes to save myself from falling, for a giddiness 
made the neighboring objects turn and twist, 
caused a singing in my ears, and a grinding‘of my 
teeth, made my blood stagnate, and my heart 
beat. It was only for one moment, a terrible mo- 
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ment, that I fancied I must be killed, and I forgot 
Nanette; then I took courage, and as it was more 
difficult to go back than tu advance, I did advance, 
resigned to what might happen. I owed thanks 
to my lucky star when I got into harbor without 
shipwreck, and escaped from that horrible —_ 
mare by reaching the shore ; that is to say, Nan- 
ette’s window. This window, which I pushed 
gently, resisted my efforts ; from which I concluded 
that it was fustened, and I directly sought for a 
method of opening it without making a noise. I 
determined, however, on no account to raise the 
siege of a place which was almost carried by 
storm. I listened whether Nanette did not wake, 
and I pressed my face against the dim glass in the 
hope of distinguishing what was going on within. 
I pereeived a reddish glimmer, which tinged the 
white curtains of the bed with a spectral light, and 
I wondered at this great fire kindled on the hearth 
in the midst of summer. 

A deep sigh attracted my looks and my attention 
down below into the street, where a man was 
standing sentinel. The presence of this troublesome 
witness, who seemed to have stopped for the pur- 
pose of observing me, urged me to hasten the 
dénouement of the adventure, and I darted a more 
searching glance into the chamber. I then beheld 
all ;—Nanette, stretched upon her bed, but not 
undressed, seemed deprived of consciousness ; a 
brasier of charcoal near her surrounded her with 
an atmosphere of poisonous smoke ; she was on 
the point of perishing, if she was not already dead 
of suffocation. 

I hesitated no longer; I forgot the man who 
was watching me, and the fragile support on 
which I was suspended ; I threw myself with all 
my strength against the worm-eaten sashes, and 
smashed them in pieces, as well as the glass panes, 
which I could hear rattle down upon the pave- 
ment. But I had entered Nanette’s chamber, and 
the fresh air which rushed upon her immediately 
counteracted the influence of that stupefying smoke. 
I stamped and extinguished the burning charcoal 
under my feet, and, almost suffocated myself, I ran 
to the assistance of the insensible Nanette; I 
called her by name, I rubbed her hands in mine, 
and moistened her temples with cold water. 

Sensation gradually returned ; but, paralyzed 
by the effects of the vapor, she revealed the 
thoughts which had lulled Sar sleep of death. 

‘“* Athanase! is it you?’’ said she, stretchin 
out her arms asif to embrace me. “I have kille 
myself for grief because I had no more hope of 
becoming your wife, Athanase, my love, pardon 
me, and think of your poor Nanette!” 

‘* Confusion !’’ thought I to myself, with disap- 
pointment. ‘ Athanase! "tis not me then that 
she loves? ‘tis a little late for me to learn the 
truth. Why did not she tell me? I should not 
have run the risk of breaking my neck; yes, but 
then I should not have saved her!” 

** Athanase! ah! it is not he,’’ she continued, 
regaining the use of her senses as the carbonic ex- 
halations were driven off by the sharp night-air. 
‘You here, M. Jacob’ Who gave you leave to 
intrude into my room! You are not come to pre- 
vent me from ying’ But you are mistaken ; I 
do not love you. I love none but Athanase Ger- 
bier and I am dying because they have made him 
@ priest.”’ 

‘* You shall not die, Mademoiselle,”’ I replied, 





the more respectfully that I had it at heart to re- 
pair the errors of my presumption ; “I deceived 
myself, I confess, and I beg you to forget it, in 
return for the service which I am rendering to m 
neighbor Athanase, by restoring you to him safe 
and sound. A few minutes later, I shudder at the 
thought of it, and you would have been lost. Par- 
don me for having entered by your window.” 

** Pardon you?” cried a thundering voice, which 
‘vamp: from my own chamber. ‘“ Yes, when I 

ave punished you for your infamous treachery ; 
when I shall have trampled you both under my 
feet, and overwhelmed you with scorn. Where is 
the wretch, that I may strangle him !”’ 

At these words the plank of the bridge rattled 
and tottered under the steps of a man, who 
into the attic ; and, with lis fist raised, threw me 
down near the bed on which Nanette was still 
lying, feeble and almost asleep, as if she were 
intoxicated. That voice, those steps, and the 
blow which felled me to the ground, awoke her 
from her stupor, and she sat up pale and h : 

‘* Nanette,’’ said he, stammering with rage, ‘I 
find you faithless and culpable! I who have 
renounced my father, my family, and my profes- 
sion, for the sake of loving you only in the world. 
The very day of my depurture you receive my 
rival.”’ 

Athanase Gerbier, in despair at leaving Paris 
and his mistress to devote himself to the church, 
had waited till his father stopped at the first inn, 
and then fled, in spite of the distance of several 
leagues. He returned to Paris, joyous and out of 
breath, faint with hunger and fatigue, bathed in 
perspiration and dust, but sustained by the love 
which drove him back. On his arrival in the Rue 
d’Ecosse, towards midnight, he observed a com- 
munication established between my window and 
that of Nanette. He also saw, on this mysterious 
bridge, a living shadow travelling with prudent 
slowness. Grief and astonishment deprived him 
of speech, and he remained the mute spectator of 
what he would have hindered at the price of his 
blood. He refused to believe his own eyes for the 
sake of excusing his dear Nanette; but, as soon 
as I had broken the sashes and disappeared through 
the breach, he was no longer master of himself. 
He swore a thousand deaths, cried vengeance, and 
sought the most prompt mode of surprising me. 
I had neglected to shut the street door ; he mount- 
ed the stairs without hindrance, penetrated into 
my apartment, and blindly crossed over by the 
dangerous road which I had passed with so much 
precaution. 

‘* Ah!” said Nanette, in a persuasive tone, and 
folding him in her arms, ‘* thank from the bottom 
of your heart, and repay with a grateful friendship, 
this good M. Jacob, who has saved my life; for, 
without him, you would have found only my corpse. 
I had mr to suffocate myself !”’ 

‘* You are the cause of her dying!” added [, 
with a smile, ‘‘ and J bring her to life ; still she 
does net love me, and will love no one but 
you os 

We embraced each other. They promised me 
friendship instead of love, and I assisted these 
lovers with so disinterested a zeal, that, in spite of 
an angry father—in spite of the bishop and the 
Sorbonne—in spite of misfortune and the rest, 
this history finished, like the old fairy tales, with 
a marriage and a numerous family. 
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JEANIE BURNS.—LOST CHILDREN. 


Ah, human hearts are strangely cast ! 
Time softens grief and pain ; 

Like reeds that shiver in the blast, 
They bend to rise again. 


But she in silence bowed her head, 
To none her sorrow would impart ; 
Earth’s faithful arms enclose the dead, 
And hide for aye her broken heart ! an 


Our man James came to me to request the loan 
of one of the horses, to attend a funeral, M—— 
was absent on business, and the horse’s and the 
man’s time were both greatly needed to prepare 
the land for the fall crops. I demurred; James 
looked anxious and disappointed ; and the loan of 
the horse was at length granted, but not without 
a strict injunction that he should return to his 
work the moment the funeral was over. He did 
not come back until late that evening. I had just 
finished my tea, and was nursing my wrath at his 
staying out the whole day, when the door of the 
room (we had but one, and that was shared in 
common with the servants) opened, and the delin- 
—_ at last appeared. He hang. up the new 

—= saddle, and sat down by the blazing hearth 
without speaking a word. 

**What detained you so long, James? You 
ought to have had half an acre of land, at least, 
“) to-day.” 

‘¢Verra true, mistress. It was nae fau’t o’ 
mine. I had mista’en the hour. The funeral 
didna’ come in afore sun-down, and I cam’ awa’ 
directly it was ower.”’ 

‘* Was it any relation of yours ?”’ 

** Na, na, jist a freend, an auld acquaintance, 
but nane o’ mine ain kin. I never felt sare sad in 
a’ my life, as I ha’ dune this day. I ha’ seen the 
clods piled on “" ~ heid, and never felt the saut 
tear in my e’en. But, puir Jeanie! puir lass. It 
as asair sight to see them thrown doon upon 

r,’’ 

My curiosity was excited ; I pushed the tea- 
things from me, and told Bell to give James his 
supper. 

‘* Naething for me the night, Bell—I canna’ eat 

—my thoughts will a rin on that puir lass. Sae 

young—sae bonnie, an’ a few months ago as blithe 

as a lark, an’ now a clod o’ the earth. Hout we 

maun all dee when our ain time comes; but, 

somehow, I canna’ think that Jeanie ought to ha’ 
é sue sune,”’ 

“Who is Jeanie Burns? 
something about her.”’ 

In compliance with my request, the man gave 
me the following story. I wish I could convey it 
in his own words, but though I can perfectly un- 
derstand the Scotch dialect when spoken, I could 
not write it in its charming simplicity ; that hon- 
est, truthful brevity, which is so characteristic of 
this noble people. The smooth tones of the blar- 
ney may flatter our vanity, and please us for the 
moment; but who places any confidence in those 
by whom it isemployed! We know that it is only 
uttered to cajole and deceive, and when the novelty 
wears off the repetition awakens indignation and 
disgust ; but who mistrusts the blunt, straightfor- 
ward speech of the land of Burns—for good or ill, 
it strikes home to the heart. 

‘‘ Jeanie Burns was the daughter of a respect- 
able shoemaker, who gained a comfortable living 


Tell me, James, 
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by his trade in a small town in Ayrshire. ‘Her 
father, like herself, was an only child, and followed 
the same vocation, and wrought under the same 
roof that his father had done before him. The 
elder Burns had met with many reverses, and now, 
helpless and blind, was entirely dependent upon 
the charity of his son. Honest Jock had not mar- 
ried until late in life, that he might more com- 
fortably provide for the wants of his aged parent. 
His mother had been dead for some years. She 
was a meek, pious woman, and Jock quaintly af- 
firmed, ‘ That it had pleased the Lord to provide a 
better heritance for his dear auld mither than his 
arm could win, proud and happy as he would 
have been to have supported her when she was no 
longer able to work for him.’ 

*¢ Jock’s paternal love was repaid at last ; chance 
threw in his way a cannie young lass, baith guid 
and bonnie ; they were united, and Jeanie was the 
sole fruit of this marriage. But Jeanie proved a 
host in herself, and grew up the best-natured, the 

rettiest, and the most industrious lass in the vil- 
age, and was a general favorite both with young 
and old. She helped her mother in the house, 
bound shoes for her father, and attended to all the 
wants of her dear old grandfather, Saunders Burns, 
who was so much attached tv his little handmaid, 
that he was never happy when she was absent. 

‘* Happiness is not a flower of long growth in 
this world ; it requires the dew and sunlight of 
heaven to nourish it, and it soon withers, removed 
from its native skies. The cholera visited the 
remote village. It smote the strong man in the 

ride of his strength, and the matron in the 
auty of her prime ; while it — the helpless 
and the aged, the infant of a few days, and the 
parent of many years. Both Jeanie’s parents fel! 
victims to the fatal disease, and the old bling 
Saunders and the young Jeanie were left to fight 
alone a hard battle with poverty and grief. The 
truly deserving are never entirely forsaken. God 
may afflict them with many trials, but he watches 
over them still, and often provides for their 
wants in a manner truly miraculous. Sympathiz- 
ing friends gathered round the orphan girl in her 
hour of need, and obtained for her sufficient em- 
ployment to enable her to support her old grand- 
father and herself, and provide for them the 
common necessaries of life. 

‘¢ Jeanie was an excellent sempstress, and what 
between making waistcoats and trousers fur the 
tailors, and binding shoes for the shoemakers, a 
business that she thoroughly understood, she soon 
had her little hired room neatly furnished, and her 
grandfather as clean and spruce as ever. When 
she led him into the kirk of 2 Sabbath morning, 
all the neighbors greeted the dutiful daughter, 
with an approving sinile, and the old man looked 
so serene and happy that Jeanie was fully repaid 
for her labors of love. 

‘* Her industry and piety often formed the theme 
of conversation to the young lads of the village. 
‘ What a guid wife Jeanie Burns will mak’ !’ cried 
one. ‘ Aye,’ said another, ‘ he need na’ complain 
of ill-fortin who has the luck to get the like o’ 
her.’ 

**¢ An’ she’s sae bonnie,’ would Willié Robert- 
son add with a sigh ; ‘I would na’ covet the wealth 
o’ the hale world an’ she were mine.’ 

‘* Willie was a fine active young man, who bore 
an excellent’ character, and bis comrades thought 
it very likely that Willie was to be the fortunate 
man. 
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“* Robertson was the youngest son of a farmer in 
the neighborhood. He had no land of his own, 
and he was one of a very large family. From a 
boy he had assisted his father in working the farm 
for their common maintenance ; but after he took 
to looking at Jeanie Burns at kirk, instead of 
minding his prayers, he began to wish that he had 
a homestead of his own, which he could ask Jeanie 
and her grandfather to share. He made his 
wishes known to his father. The old man was 
prudent. A marriage with Jeanie Burns offered 
no advantages in a pecuniary view. But the girl 
was a good, honest girl, of whom any man might 
be proud. He had himself married for love, and 
had enjoyed great comfort in his wife. 

‘«* Willie, my lad,’ he said, ‘ I canna’ gi’e ye a 
share o’ the farm. It is ower sma’ for the mony 
mouths it has to feed. I ha’e laid bya little siller 
for a rainy day, an’ this I will gi’e ye to win a 
farm for yersel’ in the woods 0’ Canada. There is 

lenty 0° room, an’ industry brings its ain reward. 
f Jeanie Burns lo’es you, as weel as yer dear 
mither did me, she will fain follow you there.’ 

‘* Willie grasped his father’s hand, for he was 
too much elated to speak, and he ran away to tell 
his tale of love to the girl of his heart. Jeanie 
had long loved Robertson in secret, and they were 
not long in settling the matter. They forgot in 
their first moments of joy that old Saunders had to 
he consulted, for they had determined to take the 
old man with them. But here an obstacle occur- 
red of which they had not dreamed. Old age is 
selfish, and Saunders obstinately refused to comply 
with their wishes. The grave that held the 
remains of his wife and son was dearer to him than 
all the comforts promised to him by the impatient 
lovers in that far foreign land. Jeanie wept—but 
Saunders, deaf and blind, neither heard nor saw 
her grief. and, like a dutiful child, she breathed 
no complaint to him, but promised to remain with 
him until his head rested upon the same pillow 
with the dead. 

‘This was a sore and great trial to Willie Rob- 
ertson, but he consoled himself for his disappoint- 
ment with the thought that Saunders could not 
live long, and that he would go and prepare a 
pe for his Jean, and have everything ready for 

ier reception against the old man died. 

‘¢T was a cousin of Willie’s,’’ continued James, 
‘*by my mither’s side, and he persuaded me to 
accompany him to Canada. We set sail the first 
day of May, and were here in time to chop a 
small fallow for a fall crop. Willie Robertson had 
more of this world’s gear than I, for his father had 
provided him with sufficient funds to purchase a 
good lot of wild land, which he did in the town- 
ship of M——, and I was to work with him on 
shares. We were one of the first settlers in that 
song and we found the work before us rough and 

ard to our heart’s content. But Willie had a 
strong motive for exertion—and never did man 
work harder than he did that first year on his bush- 
farm, for the love of Jeanie Burns. 

‘* We built a comfortable log-house, in which we 
were assisted by the few neighbors we had, who 
likewise lent a hand in clearing ten acres we had 
chopped for fall crop. 

** All this time Willie kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with Jeanie Burns, and he used to talk 
to me of her coming-out, and his future plans, 
—_— night when our work was done. If I had 
not loved and respected the girl mysel’ I should 
have got unco’ tired o’ the subject. 
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** We had just put in our first crop of wheat, 
when a letter came from Jeanie bringing us the 
news of her grandfather’s death. Weel I ken the 
word that Willie spak’ to me when he closed that 
letter. ‘Jamie, the auld man is e at last— 
an’, God forgi’e me, I feel too gladsome to greet. 
Jeanie is willin’ to come whenever I ha’e the 
means to bring her out, an’, hout man, I’m jist 
thinkin’ that she winna’ ha’e to wait lang.’ 

‘* Good workmen were getting very high wages 
just then, and Willie left the care of the place to 
me, and hired for three months with auld Squire 
Jones. He was an excellent teamster, and could 
put his hand to any sort of work. When his term 
of service expired he sent Jeanie forty dollars to 
pay her passage out, which he hoped she would 
not delay longer than the spring. 

‘* He got an answer from Jeanie full of love and 
gratitude, but she thought that her voyage might 
be delayed until the fall. The good woman, with 
whom she had lodged since her parents died, had 
just lost her husband, and was in a bad state of 
health, and she begged Jeanie to stay with her 
until her daughter could leave her service in Edin- 
burgh and come to take ch of the house. 
This person had been a kind and steadfast friend 
to Jeanie in all her troubles, and had helped her 
nurse the old man in his dying illness. I am sure 
it was just like Jeanie to act as she did. She had 
all her life looked more to the comforts of others 
than to her ain. But Robertson was an an 
man when he got that letter, and he said, ‘ If that 
was a’ the lo’e that Jeanie Burns had for him, to 
prefer an auld woman’s comfort, who was naething 
to her, to her betrothed husband, she might bide 
awa’ as lang as she pleased, he would never trou- 
ble himsel’ to write to her again.’ 

‘“‘T did na’ think that the man was in earnest, 
an’ I remonstrated with him on his folly and in- 
justice. This ended in a sharp quarrel atween us, 
and I left him to gang his ain gate, an’ went to 
live with my uncle, who kept a backsmith’s forge 
in the village. 

‘¢ After a while, we heard that Willie Robertson 
was married to a Canadian woman—neither young 
nor -looking, and very much his inferior in 
every way, but she had a good lot of land in the 
rear of his farm. Of course I thought that it was 
all broken off with puir Jeanie, and I wondered 
what she would spicr at the marriage. 

‘¢ It was early in June, and our Canadian woods 
were in their first flush o’ n—an’ how green 
an’ lightsome they be in their spring dress—when 
Jeanie Burns landed in Canada. She travelled 
her lane up the country, wondering why Willie 
was not at Montreal to meet her as he had prom- 
ised in the last letter he sent her. It was late in 
the afternoon when the steamboat brought her to 
C——, and, without waiting to ask any questions 
respecting him, she hired a man and cart to take 
her and her luggage to M——. ‘The road through 
the bush was very heavy, and it was night before 
they reached Robertson's clearing, and with some 
difficulty the driver found his way among the logs 
to the cabin-door. 

‘‘ Hearing the sound of wheels, the wife, a 
coarse, ill-dressed slattern, came out to see what 
could bring strangers to such an out-o’-the-way 

lace at that late hour. Puir Jeanie! I can weel 
imagine, the fluttering o’ her heart when she 
spier’d of the woman for ane Willie Robertson, 
and asked if he was at hame.”’ 

«+ Yes,’ answered the wife gruffly. ‘ But he is 
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not in from the fallow yet—you may see him up 
yonder tending the blazing logs.’ 

‘* While Jeanie was striving to look in the 
direction which the woman pointed out, and could 
na’ see through the tears that blinded her e’e, the 
driver jamped down from the cart and asked the 
puir girl where he should leave her trunks, as it 
was getting late, and he must be off? 

‘+ * You need not bring these big chests in here,’ 
said Mrs. Robertson ; ‘ 1 have no room in my house 
for strangers and their luggage.’ 

‘*** Your house!’ gasped Jeanie, catching hor 
arm. ‘Did ye na’ tell me that he lived here ’— 
and wherever Willie Robertson bides Jeanie Burns 
sud be a welcome guest. Tell him,’ she continued, 
trembling all ower, for she told me afterwards that 
there was something in the woman’s look and tone 
that made the cold chills run to her heart, ‘ that 
an auld friend from Scotland has jist come off a 
lang, wearisome journey to see him.’ 

***You may speak for yourself!’ cried the 
woman angrily, ‘for my husband is now coming 
down the clearing.’ 

**The word husband was scarcely out o’ her 
mouth than puir Jeanie fell as ane dead across the 
door-step. 

** The driver lifted up the unfortunate girl, car- 
ried her into the cabin, and placed her in a chair, 
ag of the opposition of Mrs. Robertson, 
whose jealousy was now fairly aroused, and who 
— that the bold huzzie should not enter her 

ors. 

‘* It was a long time before the driver succeeded 
in bringing Jeanie to herself, and she had only 
just unclosed her eyes when Willie came in. 

‘* * Wife,’ he said, ‘ whose cart is this standing 
at the door, and what do these people want here!’ 

‘** You know best,’ cried the angry woman, 
bursting into tears ; ‘ that creature is no acquaint- 
ance of mine, and if she is suffered to remain here 
I will leave the house.’ 

we 7. me, guid woman, for having unwit- 
tingly offended ye,’ said Jeanie, rising. ‘ But, 
merciful Father! how sud I ken that Willie Rob- 
ertson, my ain Willie, had a wife? Oh, Willie!’ 
she cried, covering her face in her hands to hide 
all the agony that. was in her heart. ‘I ha’ come 
a lang way, an’ a weary to see ye, an’ ye might 
ha’ spared me the age burning shame o’ 
this. Farewell, Willie Robertson, I will never 
mair trouble ye nor her wi’ my presence, but this 
cruel deed of yours has broken my heart !’ 

“She went away weeping, and he had not the 
courage to detain her, or say one word to comfort 
her, or account for his strange conduct ; yet, if I 
know him right, that must ha’ been the most sor- 
rowfu’ moment in his life. 

** Jeanie was a distant connection of my uncle's, 
and she found us out that night, on her return to 
the village, and told us all her grief. My aunt, 
who was a kind, good woman, was indignant at 
the treatment she had received; and loved and 
cherished her as if she had been her own child. 

** For two whole weeks she kept her bed, and 
was so ill that the doctor despaired of her life ; 
and when she did come again among us, the color 
had faded from her cheeks, and the Tight from her 
sweet blue eyes, and she spoke in a low, subdued 
—, ae she never spoke of Aim as the cause of 

r grief. 

** One day she called me aside and said— 

‘¢ * Jamie, you know how [ lo’d an’ trusted him, 
an’ obeyed his ain wishes in comin’ out to this 
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strange country to be his wife. But ’tis all over 
now,’ and she pressed her sma’ hands tightly over 
her breast to keep doon the swelling o’ a eart. 
‘ Jamie, I know now that it is a’ for the best ; I 
lo’ed him too weel—mair than ony creature sud 
lo’e a perishing thing o’ earth. But I thought 
that he wud be sae glad an’ sae proud to see his 
ain Jeanie sae sune. But, oh!—ah, weel !—I 
maun na’ think o’ that ; what I would jist say is 
this,’ an’ she took a sma’ packet fra’ her breast, 
while the tears streamed down her pale cheeks. 
‘ He sent me forty dollars to bring me ower the sea 
to him—God bless him for that ; I ken he worked 
hard to earn it, for he lo’ed me then—I was na’ 
idle during his absence. I had saved enough to 
bury my dear auld grandfather, and to pay my ain 
expenses out, and I thought, like the gude servant 
in the parable, I wud return Willie fis ain with 
interest ; an’ I hoped to see him smile at my dili- 

nce, an’ ca’ me his bonnie gude lassie. Jamie, 

canna’ keep this siller, it lies like a weight o’ 
lead on my heart. Tak’ it back to him, an’ tell 
him fra’ me, that I forgi’e him a’ his cruel deceit, 
an’ pray to God to grant him prosperity, and re- 
store to him that peace o’ mind o’ which he has 
robbed me forever.’ 

‘*T did as she bade me. Willie looked stupefied 
when I delivered her message. The only remark 
he made, when I gave him back the money, was, 
‘I maun be gratefu’, man, that she did na’ curse 
me.’ The wife came in, and he hid away the 
packet and slunk off. The man looked degraded 
in his own eyes, and so wretched, that I pitied 
him from my very heart. 

** When fe home, Jeanie met me at my 
uncle’s gate. ‘Tell me,’ she said, in a low, anx- 
ious voice, ‘tell me, cousin Jamie, what passed 
atween ye. Had he nae word for me?’ 

‘+ ¢ Naething, Jeanie, the man is lost to himsel’, 
to a’ who ance wished him weel. He is not worth 
a decent body’s thought.’ 

**She sighed deeply, for I saw that her heart 
craved after some word fra’ him, but she said nae 
mair, but, pale and sorrowfu’, the very ghaist 0’ 
her former sel’, went back into the house. 

‘* From that hour she never breathed his name 
to ony of us; but we all ken’d that it was her 
love fur him that was preying upon her life. The 
grief that has nae voice, like the canker-worm, 
always lies ne’est to the heart. Puir Jeanie! she 
held out during the simmer, but when the fall 
came, she jist withered awa’ like a flower, nipped 
by the early frost, and this day we laid her in the 
earth. 

‘* After the funeral was ower, and the mourners 
were all gone, [ stood beside her grave, thinkin 
ower the days of my boyhood, when she and 
were happy weans, an’ used to pu’ the gowans 
together on the heathery hills o’ dear auld Scot- 
land, An’ I tried in vain to understan’ the mys- 
terious providence 0’ God, who had stricken her, 
who seemed sae gude and pure, an’ spared the 
like o’ me, who was mair deservin’ o’ his wrath, 
when I heard a deep groan, an’ I saw Willie Rob- 
ertson standing near me beside the grave. 

“* * Ye may as weel spare your grief noo,’ said [, 
for I felt hard towards him, ‘an’ rejoice that the 
weary is at rest.’ 

‘¢*Tt was I murdered her,’ said he, ‘an’ the 
thought will haunt me to my last day. Did she 
remember me on her death bed ?” 

‘Her thoughts were only ken’d by Him who 
reads the secrets of a’ hearts, Willie. Her end 
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was peace, an’ her Saviour’s blessed name was the 
last sound upon her lips. But if ever woman died 
fra’ a broken heart, there she lies.’ 

*¢¢Qh, Jeanie!’ he cried, ‘mine ain darlin 
Jeanie! my blessed lammie! I was na’ worthy o 
yer love—my heart, too, is breaking. To bring 
ye back aince mair, I wad luy me down an’ dee.’ 

‘* An’ he flung himsel’ upon the grave and em- 
braced the fresh clods, and greeted like a child. 

‘* When he grew more calm, we had a long con- 
versation about the past, and truly I believe that 
the man was not in his right senses when he mar- 
ried yon wife ; at ony rate, he is not lang for this 
warld ; he has fretted the flesh aff his banes, an’ 
before many months are ower, his heid will lie as 
low as puir Jeanie Burns’.”’ 

While I was pondering this sad story in my 
mind, Mrs. H—— came in. ‘‘ You have heard 
the news, Mrs, M——?”’ 

I looked inquiringly. 

** One of C ark’s little boys that were lost last 
Wednesday in the woods has been found.”’ 

‘This is the first I have heard about it. 
were they lost?” 

‘Oh, ’tis a thing of very common occurrence 
here. New settlers, who are ignorant of the dan- 
ger of going astray in the forest, are always hay- 
ing their children lost. This is not the first 
instance by many that I have known, having my- 

ole 


How 


self lived for many years in the bush. 
wonder that it does not more frequently happen. 

“These little fellows are the sons of a poor 
man who came out this summer, and who has 
taken up some wild land about a mile back of us, 
towards the plains. Clark is busy logging up a 
small fallow for fall wheat, on which his family 
must depend for bread during the ensuing year ; 
and he is so anxious to get it ready in time, that 
he will not allow himself an hour at noon to go 
home to his dinner, which his wife generally sends 
in a basket to the woods by his eldest daughter. 

** Last Wednesday the girl had been sent on an 
errand by her mother, who thought, in her ab- 
sence, that she might venture to trust the two boys 
to take the dinner to their father. The boys were 
from seven to five years old, and very smart and 
knowing for their age. They promised to mind 
all her directions, and went off quite proud of the 
task, carrying the basket between them. 

‘*How they came to ramble away into the 
woods, the younger child is too much stupefied to 
tell; and a he is too young to remember, 
At night the father returned, and scolded the wife 
for not sending his dinner as usual; but the poor 
woman (who all day had quieted her fears with 
the belief that the children had stayed with their 
father), instead of paying any regard to his angry 
words, demanded, in a tone of agony, what had 
become of her children. 

‘“* Tired and hungry as Clark was, in a moment 
he comprehended thetr danger, and started off in 
pursuit of the boys. The shrieks of the distracted 
woman soon called the neighbors together, who 
instantly joined in the search. 

‘* Tt was not until this afternoon that any trace 
could be obtained of the lost children, when Brian, 
the hunter, found the youngest boy, Johnnie, ly- 
ing fast asleep upon the trunk of a fallen tree, 

n miles back in the bush.’’ 

‘* And the other boy ?”’ 

“* Will never, I fear, be heard of again,” said 
she. ‘‘ They have searched for him in all directions 
and have not discovered him. The story little 
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Johnnie tells is to this effet. During the first 
two days of their absence, the food they had 
brought in the basket for their father’s dinner, 
sustained life ; but to-day it seems that the little 
Johnnie grew very hungry, and cried continually 
for bread. William, the elder boy, he says, prom- 
ised him bread if he would try and walk further ; 
but his feet were bleeding and sore, and he could 
not stir another step. William told him to sit 
down upon the log on which he was found, and 
not stir from the place until he came back, and he 
would run on until he found a house and brought 
him something to eat. He then wiped his eyes, 
and bade him not to be frightened or to cry, and 
kissed him and went away. 

‘‘ This is all the little fellow knows about his 
brother; and it is very probable the generous- 
hearted boy has been eaten by the wolves. The 
Indians traced him for more than a mile along the 
banks of a stream, when they lost his trail alto- 
gether. If he had fallen into the water, they 
would have discovered his body, but they say that 
he has been dragged into some hole in the bank 
among the tangled cedars and devoured. 

‘* Since I have been in the country,”’ continued 
Mrs. H ,‘* I have known many cases of chil- 
dren, and even of grown persons, being lost in the 
woods, who were never heard of again. It isa 
frightful calamity to happen to any one, and 
mothers cannot be too careful in guarding their 
children against rambling alone into the bush. 
Persons, when once they lose sight of the beaten 
track, get frightened and bewildered, and lose all 
presence of mind; and, instead of remaining 
where they are, which is the only chance of being 
discovered, they plunge desperately on, running 
hither and thither, in the hope of getting out, 
while they only involve themselves more deeply 
among the mazes of the interminable forest. 

‘Two winters ago, the daughter of a settler in 
the remote township of Dummer, where my hus- 
band took up his grant of wild land, went with 
her father to the mill, which was four miles from 
their log shanty, and the road lay entirely through 
the bush. For a while the girl, who was about 
twelve years of age, kept up with her father, who 
walked briskly ahead with his bag of corn on his 
back, for, as their path lay through a tangled 
swamp, he was anxious to get home before night. 
After a time, Sarah grew tired, and lagged a long 
way behind. The man felt not the least appre- 
hensive when he lost sight of her, expecting that 
she would soon come up with him again. Once 
or twice he stopped and shouted, and she answered, 
‘Coming, father ;’ and he did not turn to look 
after her again. He reached the mill—saw the 
grist pin. resumed his burthen, and took the 
road home, expecting to meet Sarah by the way. 
He trod the path alone, but still thought that the 
girl, tired of the long walk, had turned back, and 
that he should find her safe at home. 

‘* You may imagine, Mrs. M , his consterna- 
tion and that of the family, when they found that 
the girl was lost. 

‘*Tt was now dark, and all search for her was 
given up for the night as hopeless. By day-break 
the next morning, the whole settlement, which 
was then confined to a few lonely log tenements 
inhabited by Cornish miners, were roused from 
their sleep to assist in the search. 

“The men turned out with guns and arms, and 
ss started in different directions. Those who 

t discovered the girl-were to fire their guns, 
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which was to be the — to guide the rest to the 
-. It was not long before they found the object 
of their search seated under a tree, about half a 
= from the path she had lost on the preceding 


cf She had been tempted by the beauty of some 
wild berries to leave the road, and when once in 
the bush she grew bewildered and could not find 
her way back. At first she ran to and fro, in an 
agony of terror at finding herself in the woods all 

one, and uttered loud and frantic cries, but her 
father had by this time reached the mill and was 
out of hearing. 

‘* With a sagacity beyond her years and not 
very common to her class, instead of wandering 
further into the labyrinth which surrounded her, 
she sat down under a large tree, covered her face 
with her apron, said the Loot's Prayer—the only 
one she knew—and ho that God would send 
her father back to find her the moment he discov- 
ered that she was lost. 

** When night came down upon the dark forest 
(and oh, how dark ‘night is in the woods!) the 
poor girl said that she felt horribly afraid of being 
eaten by the wolves which abound in those dreary 
swamps. But she did not cry, for fear they should 
hear her. Simple girl! she did not know that the 
scent of a wolf is fur keener than his ear, but that 
was her notion, and she lay down close to the 
ground and never once raised her head, for fear of 
seeing something dreadful standing beside her, 
until, overcome by terror and fatigue, she fell fast 
asleep, and did not awake until roused by the 
shrill braying of the horns and the shouts of the 
party who were seeking her.”’ 

** What a dreadful situation! I am sure that I 
should not have had the courage of this poor girl, 
but should have died with fear.” 

‘* We don’t know how much we can bear, Mrs. 
M , until we are tried. This girl was more 
fortunate than a boy of the same age, who was 
lost in the same township just as the winter set in. 
The lad was sent by his father, an English settler, 
in company with two boys of his own age, to be 
measured for a pair of shoes. George Desne, who 
followed the double employment of farmer and 
shoemaker, lived about three miles from the clear- 
ing known by the name of the English line. 
After the lads left the clearing, their road lay en- 
tirely through the bush. But it was a path the 
had often travelled both alone and with their 
parents, and they felt no fear. 

“There had been a slight fall of snow, just 
enough to cover the ground, and the day was clear 
_ and frosty. The boys in this country always hail 
with delight the first fall of snow, and they ran 
races and slid over all the shallow pools until they 
reached George Desne’s cabin. 

‘*He measured young brown for a strong pair 
of winter boots, and the boys went on their home- 
ward way, shouting and laughing in the glee of 
their hearts. 

* About half-way they suddenly missed their 
companion, and ran back nearly a mile to find 
him. Not succeeding in this, they thought that 
he had hidden behind some of the trees, and pre- 
tended to be lost, in order to frighten them, and, 
after shouting at the top of their voices, and re- 
ceiving no answer, they determined to go home 
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without him. They knew that he was well ac- 
uainjed with the road, and that it was still broad 
ay, and that he could easily find his way home 
alone. When his father inquired for George, they 
said that he was coming, and went to their re- 
spective homes. 

‘* Night came, and the lad did not return, and 
his parents began to be alarmed at his absence. 
Mr. Brown went over to the neighboring cabins, 
and made the lads tell him all they knew about his 
son. They described the place where they first 
missed him ; but they concluded that he had either 
run home before them, or gone back to spend the 
night with the young Desnes, who had been very 
urgent for him to stay. This account pacified the 
anxious father. Early the next morning he went 
to Desne’s himself to bring home the boy, but the 
lad had not been there. 

‘“‘ His mysterious disappearance gave rise to a 
thousand strange surmises. The whole settle- 
ment turned out in search of the boy. His ste 
were traced from the road a few yards into the 
bush, and entirely disappeared at the foot of a 
large tree. The moss was rubbed from the trunk 
of the tree, but the tree was lofty, and the branches 
so far from the ground, that it was almost impos- 
sible for any boy, unassisted, to have raised him- 
self to such a height. There was no track of any 
animal all around in the unbroken snow, no shred 
of garment or stain of blood. That boy’s fate will 
ever remain a great mystery, for he was never 
found.” 

‘¢ He must have been carried up that tree by a 
bear, and dragged down into the hollow trunk,” 
said I. 

“Tf that had been the case, there would have 
been the print of the bear’s feet in the snow. It 
does not, however, follow that the boy is dead, 
though it is more than probable. I knew of a 
case where two boys and a girl were sent into the 
woods by their mother to fetch home the cows. 


, The children were lost ; the parents mourned them 


for dead, for all search for them proved fruitless, 
and after seven years the eldest son returned. 
They had been overtaken and carried off by a party 
of Indians, who belonged to a tribe inhabiting 
the islands in Lake Huron, several hundred miles 
away from their furest-home. The girl, as she 

ew into woman, married one of the tribe; the 

ys followed the occupation of hunters and fishers, 
and, from their dress and appearance, might have 

assed for the red sons of the forest. The eldest 

y, however, never forgot the name of his parent, 
and the manner in which he had been lost, and 
took the first opportunity of making his escape, 
and travelling back to the home of his childhood. 

‘¢ When he made himself known to his mother, 
who was a widow, but still resided upon the same 
spot, he was so dark and Indian-like, that she 
could not believe that he was her son, until he 
brought to her mind a little incident, that, forgot- 
ten by her, had never left his memory. 

‘* * Mother, don’t you remember saying to me on 
that afternoon, Ned, you need not look for the 
cows in the swamp, they went off towards the 
big hill ?” 

‘The delighted mother clasped him in her 
arms, exclaiming, ‘ You say truly—you are indeed 
my own, my long lost son ‘’” 
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From the Spectator. 


DAVIS’ CHINA DURING THE WAR AND SINCE 
THE PEACE.* 


TuEsE volumes are the result of Sir John Davis’ 
latest official experience in China, as governor of 
Hongkong. ‘They contain—1, the Chinese account 
of the late war, drawn up from captured documents 
and Chinese publications ; 2, the author’s observa- 
tions during his official experience, with a passing 
account of his own government, and a view of the 
spares disorganized state of the Celestial Empire ; 

, notices of the present state and probable future 
of the Indo-Chinese countrie 
Cochin-China, Siam. 

Each of these sections has an interest of its own, 

always informing, often directly or suggestively 
ractical. The Chinese fashion of ‘‘ enormous 
ying”’ as regards their victories over ‘* the barba- 
rians’’ is not altogether new ; we had samples of 
it during the conflict; but it is now more system- 
atically and com a laid open. The charac- 
ters and career of the leading men are described 
by one who, if he did not personally know them 
all, knew their countrymen very well. The real 
ideas of the Chinese, when they felt themselves 
soundly beaten, are exhibited from their own pens ; 
and a singular medley it is of natural sagacity, 
passing into the absurd and ridiculous from total 
want of information, yet with a shrewdness which 
sometimes seems to reach the gist of the matter 
better than the diplomatists of Europe. The 
French, on two separate occasions, had offered 
their mediation, through the commanders of ships 
of war. Sir John Davis says, the Chinese Machi- 
avellis were puzzled by their straightforward pro- 
posals ; let the reader judge. 


In the second moon (March, 1842) Jancigny handed 
in a paper, which also treated of peace, and expressed 
a hope that the island might be granted to the refrac- 
tory English. When we, your ministers, examined 
into the conduct of the French, we perceived that, 
being at peace with the English, they intended to reap 
the benefit of their interference, and thought to divide 
the spoil ; we therefore considered them as imbued 
with barbarian principles, and in every respect 
crafty. 


Sir John Davis considers that the men who took 
the true view of the case, and urged submission 
and peace as a necessity, were the Tartar Manda- 
rins. The Chinese bureaucracy, trained up in 
routine habits and prejudices, like our lawyers and 
divines, could not accommodate themselves to new 
circumstances. Even at the very last, they were 
for persisting in the war, and one of the ministers 
committed suicide rather than sign the treaty. 
This was partly ignorance ; few of them had met 
the enemy they were despising ; nor did they feel, 
so well as those who were charged with military 
responsibility, the absolute want of money, arms, 
men, and, what was more than all, of an effective 
mode of opposing us. In the = of their own 
trade, the pen, they labored hafd enough. Our 

atest enemy and principal author of the war, 
in, compiled a work in three volumes, called 
‘ Statistical Notices of the Kingdoms of the 
West ;’’ and a very remarkable book it is, when 


apan, Corea, 


* China during the War and since the Peace. By Sir 
John Francis Davis, Bart., F.R.S., late her Majesty’s 
Plenipotentiary in China, Governor and Commander-in- 
chief of the Colony of Hongkong. In two volumes. Pub- 
lished by Longman and Co. 
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the circumstances are considered. Lin had no 
encyclopeedias or rather short cuts to information 
at hand; he had, as it were, to collect his infor 
mation from new if not original sources. 


He availed himself of the aid of interpreters, and 
of every work he could procure, either native or 
foreign, to obtain a knowledge of the terra incognita 
—that is, of every country of the world beyond China. 
For this purpose he availed himself of the Missionary 
tracts, the ‘* Chinese Monthly Magazine,’ a treatise 
on commerce, a description of the United States and 
of England, a work on geography, &c. &c. ; which 
were all, more or less, abridged or abstracted. Trans- 
lations were also made of all such articles in the 
newspapers as contained anything concerning China, 
and especially opium. His compilation devoted some 
pages to the subject of gunnery ; and there was a 
diagram, containing the very point discussed in Sir 
Francis Head’s late work—the dispart of a piece of 
ordnance—that is, the angle of difference between 
the line of the bore and the line of the upper surface 
of the gun, to be corrected by a raised sight over the 
muzzle. This was found practically applied, during 
the expedition to Canton of 1847, in the wooden sights 
attached to the guns within the batteries captured and 
disabled en the 2d and 3d of April. One of these 
sights was handed to me by Lieutenant Colonel Brere- 
ton, who commanded the Royal Artillery on that 
occasion, and it has the number and range of the gun 
marked upon it. 

The compilation in its original state was presented 
by Lin to one of the inferior officers of the Peking 
Council ; who searched diligently among the state 
papers, and added a number of articles himself. Thus 
completed, the work was handsomely printed, and 
circulated in the summer of 1844 among the higher 
officers of government at the capital and in the prov- 
inces. It is a strange compound of truth and fiction, 
history and fable ; but better than anything of the 
sort that had preceded it. 


Extremes meet. The Chinese ap | in the decay 
of its empire is that which was the aim of the By- 
zantine in its last stage of decrepitude and decay 
—to attain safety by opposing ‘ barbarian” to 
** barbarian.”’ 


Inasmuch as it lays open the views of the Peking 
Court in relation to Great Britain, the work is interest- 
ing and curious ; for, though most of the schemes and 
speculations are chimerical and absurd, some of them 
might in the course of years be realized, or at least 
attempted. It contemplates, as the summum bonum 
of Chinese foreign policy, the divisions of European 
or Christian states among themselves, by which China 
would be enabled still to exclude and defy them all ; 
the opposite course being the true policy of the other 
parties. 

The following are extracts—‘*‘ This present compila- 
tion differs from all others, being composed, not from 
our Chinese records, but from what foreigners have 
said upon each subject. The object is to enable us to 
attack barbarians with barbarians, to control barba- 
rians by barbarians, and to avail ourselves of the supe- 
riority of barbarians to master barbarians ; for which 
purpose these lucubrations may serve as a text-book.”’ 


Some of the particular speculations are impracti- 
cable enough, but less from want of sense or consid- 
eration than of practical knowledge. They are not 
really wilder than some French political theories ; 
not so wild as some of the Peace people’s ideas 
about the millennium. When unassisted sagacity 
suffices, the compilation is really very well done. 
This is not a bid summary :— 


To attack them by sea, we may avail ourselves of 
the French and Americans. France is separated from 
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England only by a strait ; America by an ocean. The 
former had established colonies, which the English 
took, and hence there existed the deepest enmity. 
When the Americans rose, on account of the oppressive 
taxes levied by the English, the French assisted them 
with a powerful armament to expel the enemy by 
cutting off their provisions. Thus the English were 
obliged to conclude a peace with the loss of many 
states, while they retained only four on the north- 
eastern part. In India, both the French and Dutch 
had colonies; the English, however, waged war 
against them, and took those belonging to the various 
European powers. 


From the facts collected by Sir John Davis in 
reference to the present state of China in the inte- 
rior, the empire clearly seems verging towards the 
same state of rebellious anarchy which preceded 
the downfall of the Great Mogul. The Chinese, 
it would appear, have never stomached the Tartar 
dynasty. They submitted to it; many even zeal- 
ously served it ; but its power rested on fear. The 
late war inflicted direct evil by its pressure upon 
the finances. Its more fatal operation was by 
shaking the prestige attached to the Tartar race. 
Disbanded soldiers, and banditti who had enrolled 
themselves as soldiers, have since been overrunning 
certain provinces, plundering the people and defy- 
ing the authorities. In the extreme south, they 
are organized under a leader who has assumed 
regal authority and coined money. Another 
leader set up a huge yellow banner inscribed with 
Ping Tsing Wang—‘‘ The king who subdues the 
Tartars.’’ Secret societies, resembling the politi- 
cal Freemasons or the Carbonari of Europe, whose 
principle was loyalty to the Ming or last Chinese 
dynasty, were encouraged to increase their num- 
bers and extend their operations. The very patri- 
otism or prejudice of the people during the war has 
contributed to shake the government. Volunteer 
corps were raised, and arms put into their hands ; 
though of little use against their invaders, they 
have become very injurious to the government, 
carrying on operations in the true Persian fashion 
—a singular example of how similar circumstances 
involved similar forms. The despotism of China 
knew nothing of the despotism of the old French 
régime ; the rabble of Canton could have heard 
nothing of the sans-culottes of Paris; yet they 
doth fell into the same line of action—National 
Guards and Democratic Clubs. 

The observations on the Indo-Chinese countries 
exhibit knowledge ; but the accounts of them are 
more general, wanting the curious character and 
fulness which distinguish all that relates to China. 
The speculations connected with them are also re- 
mote and of secondary concern. It is probable 
that a social revolution is impending over all the 
countries beyond the Ganges ; but China, as the 
most important in all respects, is the one that 
interests our attention. The other empires might 
oy be swallowed up without directly affecting 
us; but the same cannot be said of China. 





From the Morning Chronicle. 
COMTE D' ORSAY. 


Atrrep Comte D’Orsay died at Paris on the 3d 
of August, and perhaps no man of ruined fortunes 
and blighted hopes ever left so large a number of 
admiring and attached friends to mourn his loss. 
The solution of this social gaan is, that his 
disposition was singularly kind, sympathizing, and 
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affectionate ; and although some of the selfishness 
of the man of the world clung to him as the inevi- 
table result of his course of life, he never contracted 
the hardness and insensibility of that character. His 
time, his influence, his fine judgment, and his cw 
(so long as there was anything in it), were always 
at the service of those who wanted them ; and the 
foolish and wrong actions from which he saved 
hundreds by timely aid or spirited remonstrance, 
will form an ample set-off to those which, we fear 
with only too much reason, have been imputed to 
himself. 

He was born toward the commencement of 1798. 
His father was General Comte D’Orsay, a distin- 
guished soldier of the empire, from whom, however, 
we believe, he inherited little beyond his gallant 
spirit, his handsome person, and his name. His 
only sister, the Duchess de Grammont, married, 
when very young, into one of the historic French 
families, and, we need hardly add, is one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished women in France. 
He would, consequently, have wanted hardly any 
advan which birth or connection could bestow, 
had his life been spent in his native country, and 
had he followed the military profession for which 
he was originally destined. 7% *! for him, 
and for some others whose fate, in their own de- 
spite, was inextricably blended with his, he ceased 
to reside in France before his career had well com- 
menced, and he left the army under circumstances 
which, after every allowance has been made for the 
peculiar nature of the temptation to which he 
yielded, must be admitted to have cast a temporary 
cloud upon his name. 

It is through no less a person than Lord Byron 
that Count D’Orsay’s name first became associated 
with the notabilities of his age. It seems that, in 
1819 or 1820, the count had paid a visit to London 
of some months’ duration, and had kept a journal 
of his observations and impressions there. In 
April, 1823, Byron became acquainted, at Genoa, 
with Lord and Lady Blessington, with whom 
D’Orsay was then travelling, and it would appear 
from the following letter that the journal was then 
submitted to the noble poet’s perusal :— 


I return the count * *’s Journal, which is a very ex- 
traordinary production, and of a most melancholy 
truth in all that regards high life in England. I know 
or knew personally most of the personages and soci- 
eties which he describes, and, after reading his re- 
marks, have the sensation fresh upon me as if I had 
seen them yesterday. I would, however, plead in 
behalf of some few exceptions, which I will mention 
by-and-by. The most singular thing is how he should 
have penetrated not the fact, but the mystery of the 
English ennui, at two-and-twenty. I was about the 
same age when I made the same discovery in almost 
precisely the same circles (for there is scarcely a per- 
son mentioned whom I did not see nightly or daily, 
and was acquainted more or less intimately with 
most of them)—but I never could have described it so 
well. Jl faut étre Frangais, to effect this. 


A few days afterwards, Lord Byron addressed 
D’Orsay himself as follows :— 


My dear count .. .. (if you will permit me to 
address you so familiarly), you should be content with 
writing in your own language, like Grammont, and 
succeeding in London as nobody has succeeded since 
the days of Charles the Second and the records of 
Antonio Hamilton, without deviating into our barba- 
rous language—which you understand and write, 
however, much better than it deserves. 

My-‘‘ approbation,’’ as you are pleased to term it, 
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was very sincere, but perhaps not very impartial ; 
for, though I love my country, I do not love my 
countrymen—at least, such as they now are. And, 
besides the seduction of talent and wit in your work, 
[ fear that to me there was the attraction of vengeance. 
[ have seen and felt much of what you have described 
sowell. I have known the persons, and the reunions so 
described (many of them, that is to say), and the por- 
traits are so like that I cannot but admire the painter 
no less than his performance. 

But I am sorry for you ; for if you are so well ac- 
quainted with life at your age, what will become of 
you when the illusion is still more dissipated? But 
never mind—en avant !—live while you can ; and 
that you may have the full enjoyment of the many 
wlvantages of youth, talent, and figure, which you 
possess, is the wish of an—Englishman—I suppose, 
but it is no treason ; for my mother was Scotch, and 
my name and my family are both Norman ; and, as 
for myself, I am of no country. 


D‘Orsay’s acquaintance with Lady Blessington, 
which irresistibly swayed the whole current of his 
life, is said to have commenced about 1822, at 
Valence, where his regiment was then quartered. 
She was then exceedingly handsome, and he was 
led away a willing captive by seductions from 
whose thrall he never appears to have made so 
much as one determined effort to break free. The 
first great sacrifice imposed upon him—and to a 
man of his undoubted courage and sense of military 
honor it must have been a terrible one—was the 
abandonment of his profession when his regiment 
was ordered into active service, on the occasion of 
the French invasion of Spain, under the Duc d’An- 
gouléme, in 1825. Even a call of this —— 
kind could not tear him from the side of the enchant- 
ress, and, from gratitude as well as from affection, 
he remained constant to the end. To compensate 
him in some sort, a marriage was made up, under 
Lady Blessington’s auspices, between him and the 
daughter of her lord. It wasan unhappy and most 
unfortunate union; and no partial or indulgent 
feelings towards the dead should induce us to be 
unjust towards’ the living. Lady Harriot was in 
the first blush of youth, hardly sixteen, and she 
was preéminently endowed with beauty, 
talent, and accomplishment. It is impossible to 
imagine a more truly feminine, gentle, and winning 
creature, or on? better qualified to pee her 
husband. She did appreciate him, and the misfor- 
tune was that he never appreciated her ; indeed, he 
never lived enough with her to know the value of 
what he was throwing away. Her fortune was 
very large, and the greater 7 of it was left at 
his disposal. It is supposed that he received—or 
that his creditors pr assignees received—in one 
shape or another, more than £100,000 from her 
Irish estates. This is the part of his story which 
we should be glad to gloss over; but it is too noto- 
rious to be ignored in any biographical notice 
making the smallest pretension to authenticity. 

His social and intellectual qualities are those on 
which his friends and admirers will be most eager 
to dwell. It was not merely that he 
varied and extended information, profound knowl- 
edge of the springs of human action, tact, fancy, 
versatility, and all the numerous qualities, or 
shades of qualities, which go to make up that com- 
posite and indefinable thing called wit, He was 
the best-bred man we ever knew ; and good-breed- 
ing of the highest order is not to be acquired by 
study, like an art. Its perfection consists in never 
pring pain, either from ignorance or designedly. 

therefore requires the most exquisite fineness of 
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perception to discover what is pleasing or displeas- 
ing to others, and the most imperturbable good 
nature to turn the discovery to good account, so as 
to diffuse agreeable emotions and promote friendly 
feelings. It was D’Orsay’s unceasing aim, partic- 
ularly at Gore House, to make every one at home 
and at their ease ; and he was always sure to ad- 
dress his conversation, naturally and unaffectedly, 
to any shy and embarrassed member of the company, 
till he saw that any passing awkwardness or em- 
barrassment was at anend. His influence over his 
own circle of intimates was unbounded, and it was 
fairly earned by the soundness and disinterestedness 
of his counsels when any difficulty or misunder- 
standing caused him to be appealed to as mediator 
or adviser. We incline to think that it was his 
practice of giving advice, and of directing the con- 
duct of persons of undoubted weight and position, 
that brought about the coolness which long sub- 
sisted between him and Louis Napoleon, who, 
more than any public man living, is in the habit 
of taking counsel exclusively with his own mind, 
D’Orsay was a thorough Bonapartist, and a firm 
believer in the spell-like power of the bare name 
of Napoleon over Frenchmen. His most earnest 
wishes were uniformly with the prince-president ; 
but he regarded the coup d'état as having been ef- 
fected en pure perte, to use his own expression ; and 
he contended to the last that Louis Napoleon might 
have attained to a higher, nobler, more useful, and 
more truly enviable position, without the breach of 
a single obligation, and without an approximation 
to what the most rigid moralist would denounce as 
a crime. 

When the old Earl of Norwich, who had been 
the wit of Charles the First's Court, reappeared at 
Whitehall after the Restoration, he was voted a 
dead bore. No extent of prejudice could ever have 
voted D’Orsay less than a most cultivated and pleas- 
ing member of society ; but, on his final return to 
France three years before his death, few Frenchmen 
could be brought to acknowledge what most Eng- 
lishmen deemed his incontestable social superiority. 
He was always regretting England, — it was 
only the artistic and literary life of Paris, and the 
never-failing attachment of his sister and her family, 
that at all reconciled him to what he persisted in 
calling his ‘ expatriation’’ from our shores. To 
conclude, it may induce many a stern British mor- 
alist to be indulgent towards the memory of this 
erring and misled, but kind, generous, and accom- 
plished gentleman, to be assured that, if his first 
record of impressions in England bore testimony to 
our prejudices or our tiresomeness, his ast was 
filled to overflowing with cherished recollections of 
our good sense, our honesty, and our truth. 
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I Love to watch the first white glimmering star 
Burst through the quietness of the eastern sky, 
And see beneath old Ocean stretching far, 
That speechless poet of eternity :— 
The ruddy west holding in floods of light 
The setting sun, that all the evening fills 
With golden islets, and then stooping bright 
Casts great calm glory on the purple hills.— 
Then, sitting in sweet sadness, with full eyes, 
Old joys and hopes and fears and griefs all blend. 
I feel as one who, dreaming ’neath soft skies, 
Opes an old book, a drowsy hour to spend, 
And starts to sudden tears as he espies 
The old, old pencillings of a long dead oe 
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From the Spectator. 
CURTIS’ WANDERER IN SYRIA.* 


TaereE is not much novelty of scene in the Syrian 
wanderings of Mr. Curtis. His route was from 
Cairo to Jerusalem, Damascus, and Baalbec ; his 
adventures by the way were few. Neither had he 
any particular object in view which might give 
unity and purpose to his travel, nor does he pre- 
sent a continuous narrative to his reader. The 
American (and apparently the New Yorkist’s) 
volume is not without attraction for independence 
of treatment, facility of handling, and a bold, fresh 
kind of rhetoric. Except about himself, he tells 
us little or nothing which we did not know before ; 
and the impression which he leaves is not permanent 
as a whole; but he is an agreeable companion, 
from whom the reader can carry something away, 
though it may not altogether be of Palestine. 

The Wanderer in Syria is not exactly an ac- 
count of a journey. It is a book containing the 
impressions made upon the traveller, with the 
suggestions as well. Hence it is peculiarly a 
personal book ; for although, of course, a man can 
only describe what he sees, still the description 
of an actual fact or appearance varies chiefly as 
regards the power and spirit of the describer. 
The impression will differ according to the general 
character of the recipient, but suggestions must 
depend upon all the countless circumstances that 
have contributed to make up the individual life. 
A book of this kind must mainly owe its effect to 
the literary skill of the writer; and though the 
wanderings are not without such faults of taste as 
too much effort and an egotistical display, the at- 
tention of the reader is sustained ; and though he 
may not gain a clearer impression of the East than 
he had before, he will get a clear idea of the im- 
pression it made upon Mr. Curtis. 

The plan is adapted to the purpose of the 
writer. He divides his book into three sections— 
the Desert, Jerusalem, Damascus; each section 
subdivided into chapters, with titles that do not 
always correspond in their substance to their name. 
This mode has its a It enables the 
writer to get rid of the formal narrative of a tour ; 
to introduce only the striking scenes or incidents 
of his journey; to treat them as briefly as he 
pleases ; and when the journey furnishes nothing 
worth writing a chapter about, he can use a title 
as a peg on which to hang a disquisition—histori- 
cal, social, or religious, as the case may be; and 
as these disquisitions are not elongated, they are 
not tedious, and are often far from the worst part 
of the book. 

Long and varied travel in the Old World has 
knocked out of Mr. Curtis the narrowness and 
self-sufficiency of the raw American; he is cos- 
mopolitan in mind, and liberal in his ideas. If he 
has not imagination, he has a fluency of fancy and 
a freedom in using it which “serve the turn as 
well.” This passage from the chapter on Cairo 
does not describe anything exactly, but it conveys 
a distinct idea of the Oriental grade of the city :— 


The Arabian poets celebrate the beauty of Cairo— 
*€ Misr, without an equal, the mother of the world, 
the superb town, the holy city, the delight of the im- 
agination, greatest among the great, whose splendor 
and opulence made the Prophet smile.’’ 

Nor the Prophet only. For even to Frank and In- 
fidel eyes it is the most beautiful of Eastern cities. 


* The Wanderer in Syria. 


By George William Curtis, 
Author of “ Nile Notes.” 


Published by Bentley. 
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It is not so purely Oriental as Damascus, nor can 
it rival the splendor of the Syrian capital as seen 
from a distance ; but, architecturally, Cairo is the 
triumph of the Arabian genius. It woos the eye and 
admiration of the stranger with more than Muslim 
propriety. Damascus is a dream of beauty as you 
approach it. But the secret charm of that beauty, 
when you are within the walls, is discovered only by 
penetrating deeper and further into its exquisite courts 
and gardens and interiors, as you must strip away the 
veils and clumsy outer robes to behold the beauty of 
the Circassian or Georgian slave. 

Prince Soltikoff, a Russian Sybarite, who winters 
upon the Nile as Englishmen summer upon the Rhine, 
agreed that, to the eye of the stranger in its streets, 
Cairo was unsu le 

‘* But Ispahan ?’? I suggested ; for the prince chats 
of Persia as men gossip of Paris, and illuminates his 
conversation with the glory of the Ganges. 

‘* Persia has nothing so fair,’’ replied the prince. 
‘* Leave Ispahan and Teheran unvisited, save by your 
imagination, and always take Cairo as the key-note of 
your Eastern recollections.’’ 

It is built upon the edge of the desert, as other 
cities stand upon the sea-shore. The sand stretches 
to the walls, girdling ‘* the delight of the imagination’’ 
with a mystery and silence profounder than that of 
the ocean. 

It is impossible not to feel here, as elsewhere in the 
East, that the national character and manners are in- 
fluenced by the desert, as those of maritime races by 
the sea. This fateful repose, this strange stillness, this 
universal melancholy in men’s aspects, and in their 
voices, as you note them in quiet conversation, or in 
the musical pathos of the muezzin’s cry—the intent 
but composed eagerness with which they listen to the 
wild romances of the desert, for which even the don- 
key-boy pauses, and stands, leaning upon his arms 
across his breast, and following in imagination the 
fortunes of Aboo Seyd, or the richer romances of the 
Thousand and One Nights—all this is of the desert, 
this is its silence articulated in Art and Life. 


Jerusalem has been done often and often; but 
Mr. Curtis gives freshness to his picture, first by 
the brevity of his general description, and then by 
the complete manner in which he works out the 
details of a particular spot, which, as it cannot be 
seen as a sight, is often disregarded. 


Within the walls, Jerusalem is among the most pic- 
turesque of cities. It is very small. You can walk 
quite round it in less than an hour. There are only 
some seventeen thousand inhabitants, of whom nearly 
half are Jews. The material of the city is a cheerful 
stone ; and so massively are the lofty blind house- 
walls laid, that, in pacing the solitary streets, you 
seem to be threading the mazes of a huge fortress. 
Often the houses extend over the street, which winds 
under them in dark archways, and where there are 
no overhanging buildings there are often supports of 
masonry thrown across from house to house. There 
are no windows upon the street, except a few pictu- 
resque projecting lattices. 

Jerusalem is in utter ruin. The houses, so fair in 
seeming, are often all crumbled away upon the inte- 
rior. The arches are shattered, and vines and flowers 
wave and bloom down all the vistas. The streets are 
never straight for fifty rods, but climb and wind with 
broken steps ; and the bold buildings thrust out but- 
tressed corners, graced with luxuriant growths, and 
arched with niches for statue and fountain. It is a 
mass of ‘‘ beautiful bits,’’ as artists say. And you 
will see no fairer sight in the world than the groups 
of brilliantly-draped Orientals emerging into the sun 
from the vine-fringed darkness of the arched ways. 

Follow them as they silently pass accompanied by 
the slave who bears the chibouque. Follow, if it is 

















ODIOUS COMPARISONS.—HUMAN KITTENS AND BLIND PUPPIES. 


noon, for soon you will hear the cry to prayers, and 
they are going to the mosque of Omar. 

There are minarets in Egypt so beautiful, that, 
when completed, the Sultan ordered the right-hand 
of the architect to be struck off, that he might not re- 
peat the work for any one else. They are indeed 
beautiful ; yet, if their grace cost but a hand, the 
beauty of this mosque were worth a head. 

The mosque of Omar occupies the site of Solomon’s 
temple, about an eighth of the area of the whole city. 
It is the most beautiful object in Jerusalem, and the 
most graceful building in the East. It is not mas- 
sive or magnificent; but the dome, bulbous, like 
all Oriental domes, is so aérial and elegant that the 
eye lingers to see it float away or dissolve in the 
ardent noon. 

The mosque of Omar is octagonal in form, and 
built of bluish-white marble ; over the sacred stone 
on which Jacob dreamed, and whence Mohammed 
ascended to heaven. It is one of the two temples of 
the Muslim faith, that of Mecca being the other. 
These temples are consecrated by the peculiar pres- 
ence of the Prophet, and are only accessible to true 
believers. Ordinary mosques are merely places of 
worship, and are accessible to unbelievers, subject 
only to the stupid intolerance of the faithful. 

The beautiful building stands within a spacious en- 
closure of green lawn and arcades. Olive, orange, 
and cypress trees grow around the court ; which, in 
good sooth, is ‘‘ a little heaven below’’ for the Muslim, 
who lie dreaming in the soft shade, from morning to 
night. It is a foretaste of Paradise, in kind, except- 
ing the houries. For, although the mosques are not 
forbidden to women, Mohammed said it would be bet- 
ter for them to have prayers read by eunuchs in their 
own apartments. 

In the picturesque gloom and brightness of the 
city, the mosque is a dream of heaven also, even to 
the unbelievers. 

There are many entrances ; and as you saunter 
under the dark archways of the streets, and look sud- 
denly up a long, dim arcade, upon the side, you per- 
ceive, closing the vista, the sunny green of the mosque- 
grounds, and feel the warm air stealing outward 
from its silence, and see the men and women and 
children praying under the trees. 

Or, at sunset, groups of reverend Muslim pass down 
the narrow street, returning from prayer, looking 
like those Jewish doctors who in the old pictures haunt 
the temple on this very site. 





From Punch. 
SOME REALLY ODIOUS COMPARISONS. 


Custom and our copy-books have always taught us 
that comparisons are odious, but why they are more 
odious than superlatives, or half so odious as positives, 
we have never had any definite idea, nor have we been 
at much pains to inquire. It did, however, occur to 
us a few days ago, while walking near the River 
Thames and inhaling an odor for which we could find 
no comparison half- horrible enough—it did, we say, 
occur to us, and we said to ourselves in the words of 
the ‘* nonsense poet’’— 

At such a moment let us ask 
why comparisons in general are unanimously voted 
odious ? 

We immediately began to turn over in our mind, 
and rummage in the untidy drawers of our memory, 
or turn out the higgledy-piggledy cupboards of the 
past, where old recollections are put away to be sorted 
at some time or other—which never comes—and we 
managed to muster a few ‘‘ comparisons,’’ which are 
certainly ee to bring odium upon the whole of 
their order. ey are deficient in aptitude or truth, 
and we have only to cite three or four to show that if 
comparisons are generally odious, there are some of 
them that deserve to be so on account of their endeav- 
oring to obtain credit under false pretences. 
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As merry as a grig is a comparison with which 
every one is familiar, but we will venture to lay fifty 
pounds—of atmospheric air—to a plum, that in the 
first place nobody ever saw a grig, and that if such 
an unusual interview has ever taken place as the 
meeting of one of our readers and a grig, the former 
perceived in the latter no signs whatever of merriment 
A grig is defined by Johnson as—first, ‘‘a Bavarian 
duck,’’ and then ‘‘a small eel,’’—an option which 
displays a good deal of the old showman spirit of 
‘* whichever you please, my little dear, you pays your 
money and you takes your choice,’’ on the part of the 
great lexicographer. The merriment of a Bavarian 
duck is a question we cannot, ‘‘ in the absence of the 
party,’’ be expected to go into ; but, as to the other 
representative of the grig—the little eel—we defy the 
keenest observer to extract from its contortions, 
which seem dictated by an instinctive desire to wriggle 
out of the way of getting skinned, the least spark of 
merriment. 

As regular as clock-work is another absurdity, as 
may be ascertained by inquiring at almost any of the 
public clocks ; for even the Horse Guards, which has 
enjoyed some reputation, has been once or twice caught 
in a state which proves that Wullum horologium om- 
nibus horis sapit. 

As sure as a gun is another of those comparisons 
that cannot hold good in a country like ours, where, 
in the first place, our old military muskets are sure 
of nothing but of missing their aim ; to say nothing 
of the frightful uncertainty of so many of our sports- 
men’s guns, which are often as dangerous in the 
hand of a friend, as in that of an enemy. 

As clear as the sun at noon-day may be all very 
well for a few weeks in June, but such a comparison 
is by no means adapted even then for every-day use ; 
and the little truth it contains savors much less of 
the rule than of the exception. 

As drunk as a lord is another comparison against 
which we are ha Py to be able to protest, for we think 
that sobriety and decency have found their way up- 
wards even to the once dissolute portion of the aristoc- 
racy ; the other version of the comparison, as drunk 
as a pig, may be allowed to pass without objection. 

We could go on multiplying instances by the yard, 
or even by the mile, by the day, week, month, or 
year ; but we think we have cited quite sufficient to 
show why it is that comparisons have come into dis- 
repute, and have been pronounced generally odious. 


Human Kitrens anp Buixp Purrres.—Among the 
female fashions for the present season, the Assize re- 
ports indicate infanticide as very prevalent. One 
Louisa Walborn, indicted at Dorchester Assizes for 
the murder of her little boy, was acquitted on evidence 
so conclusive—if true—of her guilt, and after a sum- 
ming up so decidedly against her, that the jury must 
either have thought the witnesses perjurers, and the 
judge a blockhead, or have looked upon the child as 
a flea or a rat—or preferred breaking their solemn 
oaths to concurrence towards the dislocation of a 
woman’s neck. ‘‘ We may do what we like now !’’ 
was the jovial exclamation of several young mothers 
out of court, on hearing of this satisfactory verdict. 
Soon, in Dorsetshire and elsewhere, we shall have 
maternal affection displaying itself at the druggists’ 
counter, by requests for strychnine and prussic acid, 
‘* just to poison the babies.’’ 

To prevent this consummation it will be of no use 
for Punch to write leading articles. Common jury- 
men take in beer only, and not Punch ; besides, the 
very strongest Punch never would get into their heads. 

It is greatly to be feared—for the sake of Mr. 
Calcraft and his friends—that the only way out of 
this difficulty is the repeal of the gallows. When this 
tree virtually affords a shelter to criminals, had you 
not better cut it down? Now that the Black Drop is 
found to stupefy the juryman’s moral sense, is it not 
time to leave off that physic ? 

“ Aut Casar aut nullus,’’ translated ‘‘ neck or 
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nothing,’’ is your present criminal law maxim in re- 
gard to child-murder, and impunity results. Now, 
sure transportation is clearly preferable to fortuitous 
hanging and probable escape ; and one casual gaol- 
bird in the hand of the law’s finisher, is not worth 
two certain convicts out of the bush. 

It is useless to try and build buttresses to the 
scaffold, and to hold on by the rope any longer ; you 
had better turn Jack Ketch himself off. We shall 
still have plenty of popular entertainments when you 
have abolished the spectacle of executions, with the 
yelling crowds, busy pickpockets, brutal jests, jan- 
gling knell, solemn parson, pompous sheriffs, revolting 
hangman, ghastly culprit, grotesque nightcap, white 
handkerchief, plunge, check, death-struggles, last 
dying speech and confession, and all the fun of Hang 
Fair. 





An IpEA suPPLIED TO MotieRE.—A voyage in the 
East, by Adam Olearius, mathematician to the court 
of Schleswig-Holstein, printed in 1647, narrates an in- 
cident from which Moliére evidently derived the plot 
of the Medecin malgré lui. ‘In the time of Bovis 
Goudonoff, Grand Duke of Muscovy (died 1605), a 
curious circumstance occurred, which has been re- 
ported by Martin Baer, Protestant minister at Narva, 
who then lived at Moscow, and had personal knowl- 
edge of the facts. The Grand Duke, a martyr to the 
gout, issued a proclamation promising great wealth 
and honors to any one, no matter how humble his 
condition might be, who should be able to relieve him 
from his sufierings. The wife of a peasant, who had 
just received a castigation from her husband, con- 
ceived the idea of revenging herself by declaring that 
he possessed a certain remedy for the gout, but that 
he did not like his prince well enough to communicate 
the secret. The peasant was immediately summoned 
to court and interrogated, and, as he denied having 
any knowledge of the remedy in question, he received 
a smart flogging, and was put in prison. In vain he 
protested that it was from malice that his wife had 
attributed to him the possession of the remedy. A 
more severe flagellation followed, and he was told to 
prepare to have his head cut off, if he persisted in re- 
fusing to cure the Grand Duke. The poor peasant, in 
despair, asked for fifteen days’ grace, in order to have 
time to prepare the needful simples, which delay being 

ranted, he sent a man, to Czirbach, on the river 
; to collect a wagon-load of herbs, which are 
uliarly large and fine in that district. With these 
e made a bath, after using which the Grand Duke 
fortunately found himself much relieved. Thereupon 
the bastinado was again administered to the peasant, 
as a punishment for his previous obstinacy ; but, on 
the other hand, he was rewarded with a new coat, 200 
roubles, and eighteen serfs for himselfand his descend- 
ants in perpetuity. At the same time he was forbidden, 
under the severest penalties, to execute any revenge 
upon his wife. I am assured that this couple have 
since lived together in perfect harmony.’’ The book 
of Olearius had passed through several editions, and 
had excited considerable sensation in Europe before 
the year 1666, when Moliére brought out the Medecin 
malgré lui. 





From the New Orleans Crescent. 
JULY. 
BY ANNIE BRADFORD. 


Wuen the days were long and golden— 
Where the truant school-boy laid 
Snares to catch the timid rabbit, 
And the cattle sought the shade ; 
When, amid the grain, the reapers, 
With their cheery songs and blithe, 
Kept a lively, graceful measure 
To the swinging of the scythe ; 





When the west wind, whose wild music 
With delight the spirit whelms, 
Sung his surging, deep andante 
*Mid the boughs of branching elms ; 
When above the fruited hickories, 
And beyond the poplars tall, 
Hung the clouds like spirit-banners 
From the bright sky’s sapphire wall— 


In the bosom of a maiden 
Love was trembling, like the gleams 
That, through the forest shadows stealing, 
Glimmer on the shaded streams ; 
For a noble heart had found her, 
And, with words of love and truth, 
Won her sweet and gentle spirit 
In the freshness of its youth. 


Soft and still the July moonlight 
Lieth on the sloping hills, 

And far down the wooded valleys 
Swiftly pass the glancing rills ; 

*Neath the aspen sits a mother, 
With a fair child at her knee, 

Looking up to ask the angels 
With an absent one to be. 


With him many a happy summer 
She had heard the linnet sing, 
And the oriole that builded 
In the birch above the spring ; 
With him she had watched the white lips 
Close above the blessed eyes 
Of two little lambs re-taken 
To the fold in Paradise. 


But each heavy blast of sorrow— 
Though a bending reed, and frail— 
She had borne with patient firmness 
Till his cheek grew thin and pale ; 
And now while afar he seeketh 
Health in softer southern air, 
That the blessing may be granted 
Is the burthen of her prayer. 


High again above the hickories, 
And beyond the poplars tall, 
Hang the clouds like spirit banners 
From the bright sky’s sapphire wall ; 
And a wild and stricken mourner, 
With a fair child at her knee, 
Gazeth up, if ’mid their foldings 
She an angel face may see. 


In an untamed southern forest, 
Where the red flamingo gleams 
Like a meteor, and the white swan 

Floateth down the silent streams, 
Where amid the tangled bushes 

Shines the savage cougar’s eye, 
And the timid wild deer starteth 

At the fierce Paducah’s cry ; 


Where the white and fragrant blossoms 
Of the grand magnolia lie 

*Mid the foliage, like angels 
Just descended from the sky ; 

Where the mocking-bird is singing, 
And the long, gray mosses wave 

From the drooping fcrest branches, 
They have dug the stranger’s grave. 





ON AN INFANT, AT WISBEACH. 
BEngATH a sleeping infant lies, 
To earth her body ’s lent ; 
More glorious she ’!1 hereafter rise, 
Though not more innocent. 
When the archangel’s trump shall blow, 
And souls to bodies join, 
Millions will wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine. 











